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choose an occupation, prepare for, enter upon, and progress in it. 
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FLASHES 


LABOR MARKET ROUNDUP 


Employment breaks all records: Total employment in this 
country reached all-time high of 62.6 million in August of this 
year, according to latest labor market picture given us by Divi- 
sion of Reports and Analysis of. Bureau of Employment Security. 
Civilian labor force was almost as large in August of this year as 
in August of last year even though armed forces were boosted from 
1.3 million to near goal of 3.5 million. This means that needs of 
military were met without cutting down size of civilian labor 
force, since labor force during past year grew much faster than 
normal rate. ert 

Unemployment still going down: Except for seasonal move— 
ments, unemployment has been going down since outbreak of war in 
Korea. Number of jobless in August of this year was 1.6 atilion, 
compared with 3.2 million in July of 1950. 

Farm employment edging down: Agricultural employment has 
been consistently lower in recent months than in same months of 
last year. This is due to long-term downward trend in farm em 
ployment and to fact that plenty of jobs may be had in cities. 

Factory employment moving up: Manufacturing employment in 
July was up at 15.8 million—more than 1 million above same time 
last year. Durable godds industries chalked up 83 per cent of 
this increase in job rolls. Largest gains were scored in manu- 
facturing of machinery, which went up by 259,000 and in transpor- 
tation equipment, which increased employment by 224,000. Manu— 
facturing employment is now being affected by substantial slacken- 
ing in demand for such consumer soft goods as textiles and ap- 
parel; also by production drops in consumer hard goods resulting 
mainly from scarcity of raw materials, especially metals. Job 
rolls in defense industries have been pushing up steadily, with 
aircraft industry alone increasing employment by over 200,000 or 
86 per cent since start of Korean war. 

This is just beginning: Most manpower demands of defense 
program still lie ahead. While armed forces have almost reached 
their goal and will be requiring only replacements, expansion of 
industrial capacity and defense production have only recently be-— 
gun to move out of blueprint stage. Defense orders will continue 
to rise for many months to come. Manpower required to turn out 
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these orders will continue to grow until 1953, when present plans 
call for its leveling off. Enlargement of plant capacity will 
create labor demand during construction period, but demands for 
production workers to staff new plants are not likely to be sub- 
stantial until late 1952 or 1953 or later. 

Occupational shortages: At this point occupational short-— 
ages are appearing mostly for skills needed to convert iadustry to 
defense production, such as engineers, draftsmen, machinists and 
tool-and-die makers. As yet there are no serious shortages of 
production workers, except for fast-starting aircraft industry, 
which is having rough time finding enough fully qualified machine 
operators and assemblers in number of aircraft centers. Problems 
are developing in recruitment of farm workers and there's possi- 
bility of shortages of unskilled workers for underground mining 
and for foundries. General growth of production, employment, and 
industrial activity has led to sharp increase in shortages of 
stenographers, typists, and other clerical workers and in worsen-— 
ing chronic shortages of elementary school teachers and variety of 
other professional workers. 

Developments in labor market areas: There is wide differ- 
ence in adequacy of locally available labor supply between geo- 
graphic areas. This is due to location of industries, some of 
which are being fed by defense orders and some of which are being 
pinched by controls on use of materials. In July there were six 
major labor market areas reporting labor shortages, while fourteen 
areas had substantial labor surpluses. There is evidence that 
labor supply is tightening further in defense centers and becoming 
looser in textile areas of New England, and, to lesser extent, of 
the South. 

Industry changes: Earliest and sharpest employment expan-— 
sion has taken place in aircraft industry, in ordnance industry, 
and in government, especially employment in government arsenals, 
shipyards, and military installations. Most critical situation is 
in machine tool industry, which is reporting constantly growing 
backlog of orders and lengthened delivery schedules. On other 
hand, industries making such consumer durable goods as autos, re- 
frigerators, and washing machines are being forced to adjust pro- 
duction and employment downward on their civilian lines. For- 
tunately, these adjustments are being made with only few local 
pools of unemployment. It's also important to note that indus-— 
trial capacity increases in steel, aluminum, copper, and other 
critical items will eventually enable these industries to meet 
both defense and civilian materials requirements. 

What lies ahead: As defense program rolls on during re- 
mainder of 1951, 1952, and early 1953, manpower problems will 
grow, more industries will be affected, occupational shortages will 
spread and get worse, and’ labor supply will. get tight in more 
areas. But Bureau of Employment Security believes that if our 
manpower resources are wisely used, our manpower demands can be 
met in over-all terms. 
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by DONALD E. SUPER 


WW Is attempted in seeking to promote 


vocational adjustment? Is it the same 
as personal adjustment? If not, how does it 
differ from personal adjustment? Answers to 
these questions may be derived from an anal- 
ysis of the objectives of vocational guidance 
as they have manifested themselves in the 
work of vocational counselors. 

One way in which the objectives of voca- 
tional guidance manifest themselves is in the 
criteria used in judging vocational success. 
If the general objective of vocational guid- 
ance is to help people to achieve success in 
the world of work, then its specific objectives 
should manifest themselves in judgments 
of success. These judgments are in some 
instances the passing judgment of observers, 
and hence difficult to study; but they are 
also made by vocational counselors in studies 
evaluating the effectiveness of counseling, 
by personnel workers making employee 
evaluations, and by psychologists studying 
the relationships between personal character- 
istics and success. What are these criteria, 
then, which have been used in judging voca- 
tional success? 


Criteria of Vocational Success 


Back in the 1920's, when vocational ed- 
ucators, vocational counselors, and voca- 
tiona! psychologists were first beginning to 
undertake the scientific study of civilian 
occupations, Walter V. Bingham [2] made a 
study of the relationship between intelligence 
and success in executive employment. The 
vocational achievements of his executives 
were judged by the amount of money they 
earned, their credit ratings, the number and 
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types of civic organizations and social clubs 
they belonged to, and similar evidences of 
Status in their work and in their com- 
munities. Bingham pioneered in vocational 
psychology, but this criterion of success was 
as comprehensive and as carefully worked 
out as any of the next 20 years. 


Earnings and Output 

During the decade after World War I 
earnings and output were often used as the 
sole basis for judging vocational attainment. 
Many recent studies have used this same 
production criterion as an index of achieve- 
ment: for example, in a study of machine- 
bookkeepers in a large Philadelphia bank 
[4] the index of success used was the number 
of entries made per hour, and in another study 
of factory workers in St. Louis a few years 
ago [7] the criterion was the number of units 
assembled in the course of a day's work. 

During the late Twenties and early Thirties 
a variety of other criteria of success began to 
be used. Advancement was one, the individ- 
ual's rate of progress in the company or in 
his occupation. Marion Bills used advance- 
ment from routine clerical work through 
supervisory positions to planning positions 
as an index of success. Here the focus is 
somewhat different from that used when 
output is the index, for the latter criterion 
purports to measure success in the present 
job, whereas in the case of advancement the 
aim is to judge suitability for higher grades 
of work. It is not necessarily the worker 
who is most successful in the present job who 
will make the best worker in the mext higher 
job. 
In the late 1930's stability in an occupation 
began to be used as a criterion. As the de- 
pression made even holding a job, let alone 
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progressing in it, seem like more of an 
achievement, occupational stability became 
more popular as a criterion of success. The 
British National Insticute for Industrial 
Psychology [1] employed this index in 
evaluating the effectiveness of vocational 
counseling with and without test data. 
The reasoning was that a well-placed young- 
ster would stay in his job, while a badly 
placed boy or girl would in due course leave. 
Strong [16] used occupational stability as 
one of the criteria of success in the standard- 
ization and validation of his well-known 
interest inventory. His reasoning was that 
if a man remained in a field for three years he 
must be reasonably competent and reasonably 
well satisfied: here there is introduced 
into the criterion of success a somewhat 
different note, for while competence is 
mentioned first, satisfaction is also con- 
sidered. It is not only performance that 
counts, according to this argument, but also 
how the worker feels about his work. 


Reliance on Ratings 


While all these means of judging occupa- 
tional success were being used, there was 
considerable reliance also on ratings by 
supervisors [6]. They were used largely on 
the grounds that more objective evidence, 
such as output, could not be obtained in 
certain types of work. Teachers, for ex- 
ample, can hardly be judged by the number of 
pupils they teach nor even by the number who 
graduate, pass college entrance examinations, 
or get over some other hurdle. The job is 
too complex and there are too many variables 
at work. In keeping with the emphasis on 
performance which characterized the other 
popular criteria of the years after World 
War I, these ratings emphasized the quantity 
and quality of the worker's work, as shown 
by the very term efficiency rating. 

Despite their low reliability, ratings have 
one advantage over some of the more objec- 
tive criteria such as output: they provide a 
broader and more comprehensive estimate of 
achievement. That this is so is made clear 
by the intercorrelations of the traits or 
characteristics rated and by their relation- 
ship to ratings of over-all value to the or- 


ganization: apparently, no matter what the 
supervisor is asked to rate, no matter how 
specific the behavior he is asked to judge, 
he rates on the basis of a general evaluation 
of the worker as a worker and as a person. 
In fact, it would hardly be an exaggeration 
to say that he rates the worker more as a 
person than as a worker. 


More Comprehensive Criteria 


Attempts to judge the success of workers in 
the intangibles and in the creative fields have 
in recent years shown some desire for more 
comprehensive criteria than output, ad- 
vancement, stability, and efficiency ratings. 
A series of studies of teaching success con- 
ducted by Barr and his students at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin [/4, 15] used as their 
measure of teaching success the gains made 
by pupils on achievement tests. Judging a 
teacher by the progress made by her students 
seems at first to be a reasonably compre- 
hensive index of success. But it assumes 
that pupil learning of facts and skills, such 
as is measured by achievement tests, is the 
sole objective of teaching. And most people 
are not really satisfied to judge teachers by 
that, and just by that. They are also in- 
terested in how the teacher affects the per- 
sonality development of the student, the ex- 
tent to which he stimulates the student to 
further learning (rather than just cramming 


‘him full of presently needed subject-matter), 


and a number of other things not measured 
by the usual achievement tests. 


Another Broad Approach 


Another attempt at a more global method 
of judging vocational success, was made by 
Anne Roe [11], who needed to select a group 


of creative artists. She obtained the names 
of 20 men who were adjudged by established 
art critics to be among the most eminent in 
the country. But judges are no better than 
the criteria by which they judge, and their 
criteria inevitably reflect somewhat the 
values, prejudices, and limitations of their 
times; if they did not, the public would 
not retain them as judges. So, although Miss 
Roe’s objective was to study a group of crea- 
tive artists (her principal interest was the ef- 
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fect of alcoho! on creativity), all that she 
could actually be sure of was that she had a 
group who had succeeded in pleasing a vocal 
segment of the general public. 

The use of criteria such as these is in keep- 
ing with the emphasis on the objectives of 
vocational guidance as expressed in the 
official definition formulated in the 1920's by 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion and revised several times since then [8]. 
It states that the aim of vocational guidance 
is “‘to assist the individual to choose, pre- 
pare for, enter upon, and progress in an oc- 
cupation."" The emphasis seems to be on 
success; on choosing a field in which one can 
compete effectively, preparing so that one can 
4 the work, getting a foothold in the field, 
and doing the work so that one can advance 
in the field. Although excluded neither 
from the definition nor from the thinking of 
those who prepared it, the attitudes, values, 
and needs of the worker, and his satisfaction 
in his work, are not explicitly mentioned and 
hence receive no attention. Perhaps it was 
assumed that a person would not get a job, 
or at least not move ahead in it, unless it was 
in keeping with his values and met his needs; 
if so, the assumption is not warranted, as is 
known from many work histories and case 
studies. In any case the focus is still on 
achievement rather than on adjustment. 


A New Term Needed 


Perhaps it is unwise to use the term success, 
since in American culture success is so often 
measured by achievement. One tends to forget 
that success is not only a social or objective 
matter, but also a personal or subjective matter. 
“*Success,"’ as the world judges it, is fruitless 
and empty unless it is also seen as success by 
the individual. What weeld wealth have 
been to Ghandi, or the love and respect of 
humble men and women to Bismarck? What 
use had Thoreau for prestige and status, or 
Theodore Roosevelt for opportunities to be 
alone with himself and the universe? In the 
eyes of each of these persons, and of some 
others, each of them was successful; but in 
the judgment of many, each of them was a 
failure. Individual values, and hence individ- 
ual judgments, differ in such matters. Per- 


haps it is necessary to redefine success, to use 
some other term which allows more room for 
individual differences in standards and in ob- 
jectives. Perhaps the term adjustment would 
be more appropriate. 
Adjustment 

This is no new suggestion, for the term 
adjustment is, if anything, too popular. 
In 1925, Harry D. Kitson published a book 
on The Psychology of Vocational Adjustment, 
and 10 years later Laurance Shaffer wrote his 
widely used Psychology of Adjustment; in 
1942 the writer published a volume on The 
Dynamics of Vocational Adjustment, which was 
followed by McKinney's Psychology of Per- 
sonal Adjustment, Symonds’ Dynamics of Hu- 
man Adjustment, and several other ‘‘adjust- 
ment’’ texts. But one reason why the term 
is so popular is because with an increasing 
understanding of the principles of mental 
hygiene has developed an increasing aware- 
ness of the fact that success is a _per- 
sonal, subjective thing best judged not solely 
in terms of the individual's performance, 
important though that is, but also by his 
feelings and attitudes. Look, therefore, at 
some of the more recent trends in the criteria 
of vocational success or adjustment in order 
to see how this awareness has affected prac- 
tice. 


New Criteria 


The trend is revealed, for example, in the 
traits or types of behavior which are dealt 


with in current rating scales. Whereas many 
of those that were used in the earlier days 
stressed descriptions of the worker's applica- 
tion, industriousness, and output, today 
rating scales pay more attention to the 
worker's relations with his fellow employees, 
subordinates, superiors, and customers. In- 
vestigations such as the Hawthorne Scudy 
[12} made it clear that these factors are of 
vital importance in production and in job 
stability. Consequently both practical per- 
sonnel managers and students of men and of 
work have paid more attention to inter- 
personal relations. 

Another sign of this awareness of the fact 
that success is partly a subjective matter 
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appears in the use of workers’ self-ratings 
of satisfaction as an index of adjustment. 
In one of the studies [5] which was carried 
out in the mid-Thirties to evaluate an ex- 
periment in vocational guidance significantly 
named the ‘‘Adjustment Service,’’ question- 
naires to former counselees asked them to 
rate themselves on satisfaction with their 
present field of work. In England during 
the Thirties [1] the National Institute for 
Industrial Psychology asked former coun- 
selees to rate their satisfaction in their work, 
and these ratings were one of the criteria 
which were used in ascertaining whether or 
not test data improved the quality of voca- 
tional counseling. Parenthetically, they did! 

But perhaps the most clear-cut evidence of 
the fact that vocational counselors and their 
educational and psychological colleagues 
have really translated their awareness of the 
importance of subjective reactions into prac- 
tice lies in the increasing popularity of the 
clinical appraisal of an individual and of his 
work as a method of evaluating vocational 
success and adjustment. One of the best 
examples is the recent study by Friend and 
Haggard [3], in which worker adjustment 
was judged on the basis of the balancing of 
the satisfactions which the individual sought 
in his work and the satisfactions which the 
job provided, as seen in long-term case his- 
tories. 


Shaffer's Study | 

Similar to this is the current study of 
Robert Schaffer, a personnel psychologist 
with the Prudential Life Insurance Company, 
in which the question is the extent to which 
agreement between the individual's picture of 
himself on the one hand, and opportunities 
to be that kind of person in his work on the 
other, is related to being satisfied with his 
work. It is Schaffer's hypothesis that, if a 
man or woman cannot, in his working life. 
find opportunities to be the kind of person 
he wants to be, for self-fulfillment, he will 
be dissatisfied with his work. In the fullest 
sense of the term, vocational adjustment 
implies that the individual has opportunity 
to express his interests, use his abilities, 
achieve his values, and meet his emotional 


needs. 


A Redefinition of 
Vocational Guidance Needed 


If these trends are in fact indicative of 
changed understanding of the nature of voca- 
tional success, then a redefinition of voca- 
tional success and of vocational guidance is 
called for. That which is implicit in these 
criteria should be made explicit. The pres- 
ent NVGA definition is no longer ap- 
propriate. An attempt at a redefinition will 
be made in a subsequent article. 
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THE NEW BARBARIAN—BIGGER AND BETTER! 


“We are raising our own (barbarian) . . . the mass man, the self-satisfied man 
(who) accepts as part of the order of nature all the wonderful achievements of 
his own civilization . . . takes them as given, feels no personal responsibility for 
the society which has made them possible. He expects to use and exploit them. 
He prides himself on being the average man. If he admires anything outside 
himself, it is the ‘smart operator,’ the getter-by, the fixer . . ."—President Lewis 
Webster Jones of the University of Arkansas at the Rice Institute quoted in Time, 
June 18, 1951. 


EDUCATION—RESPONSIBILITY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


“It is not the duty of the teaching profession to finance the schools, or to determine 

how abundantly the school services shall share in the total national economy. 

It is, however, a professional responsibility to make a dispassionate anclysis of 

educational needs, to report these needs as accurately as possible, to inform the 

public of the relation of education to the security of the United States, and to 

point out the consequences of neglect."—From Public Schools, A Top Priority, 
Educational Policies Commission, June, 1951. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN A COMPLEX SOCIETY 


A democratic society has the responsibility of safeguarding the right of each 
individual to make his own decision with respect to his occupational choice. In 
recognition of individual differences and the complexity of our modern economy, 
society also has the responsibility for providing youth with the necessary services 
and information which will enable youth to make the soundest possible decisions. 
. And society has the responsibility of producing the proper social and economic 
conditions that will foster sound work adjustment and prevent maladjustment. 
By contributing to a more satisfying life to youth in these ways, society makes it 
possible for youth to assume responsibilty for their contribution to society.— 
Foreword to findings of White House Conference Workshop Group 12 on 
Vocational Guidance and Placement, Helen R. Smith, Chairman; Mary Corre, 
Recorder. 
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GUIDANCE 
TESTING 


[" 1s HIGHLY doubtful that any one person 
could do even approximate justice to the 
topic of what is new in guidance testing. 
The field is too broad and the workers are 
too many for anyone to be cognizant of all 
the large and important studies being con- 
ducted, let alone the numerous small studies 
which make their less dramatic but nonethe- 
less necessary contributions to the guidance 
field. The task is further complicated by the 
fact that much that is of considerable im- 
portance to guidance is being done in other 
fields—not formally in guidance at all; yet 
the significance of some of these projects for 
the future of guidance is unquestionable. 

It is inevitable, then, that the ensuing ma- 
terial should be selected from those activities 
of which the writer happens to be aware. 
They are some of the projects and some of the 
trends which have come to his attention and 
which seem to be important now or which 
promise to make a strong impression on the 
field in the future. 

Two government activities perhaps deserve 
first mention because of their very scope. 
The first is a project being directed by R. L. 
Thorndike for the Air Forces, the ultimate 
purpose of which is to conduct an aptitude 
census of the American people. Eventually, 
this program would presumably result in 
cataloguing the population with respect to 
its abilities, just as the well-known popula- 
tion censuses have catalogued it with respect 
to age, income, material possessions, educa- 
tion level, etc. A fleeting moment's thought 
will serve to evoke a few of the many knotty 
problems with which such a project will 
inevitably be confronted—the mechanics of 
accomplishing the census, and the decisions 
as to traits to be measured are but two major 


problem areas. Equally apparent, however, 
is the significance of such an aptitude census 
for guidance. Not only would counselors 
know what kinds of jobs are to be available 
for their clients, they would also know how 
many people possess the skills or capacities 
for those jobs. This bringing together of 
supply and demand information could add 
immeasurably to the wisdom, and the help- 
fulness, of the counselor. 

Another program which promises to make 
its effects felt on the counseling scene is 
being conducted by Dael Wolfle for the 
National Research Council. As Director of 
its Commission on Human Resources and 
Advanced Training, one of his concerns is 
that of discovering how many students with 
the capacity for advanced training do not 
undertake that training, and consequently 
make less of a contribution to society than 
they otherwise could. This problem has, of 
course, worried educators and counselors for 
many years. Now, however, the years of 
war and crisis have made the problem one of 
national concern. The tremendous needs of 
government, either directly or through in- 
dustrial or educational contractors, for ex- 
perts in many specialized fields, have served 
to focus attention on the potential talent 
heretofore wasted. Test results have done, 
and are doing, much to reveal how much of 
such potential talent exists, and how often 
human resources are neglected. It may be 
reasonably hoped that the, study conducted 
by the Commission will help correct this sad 
neglect, and that few able students in the 
future will have to deny themselves the 
benefits of advanced training from which all 
can so well profit. 

A series of programs which bids fair to 
provide exceedingly helpful test data to 
counselors is currently being conducted by a 
number of business associations. For ex- 
ample, the American Bankers Association has 
embarked on a test research program in a 
large number of its member banks. The 
research, which is being conducted with the 
help of The Psychological Corporation, is 
intended to result in (1) validation studies of 
presently existing tests, (2) the development 
of new tests as required for operations peculiar 
to banks, and (3) the establishment of norms 
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on both new tests and old. Naturally, the 
American Bankers Association is principally 
interested in the selection training 
possibilities of this program. But the data 
which will result from this study can prove of 
enormous help in decisions as to whether a 
student ought to apply for a bank job, how 
far he is likely to progress with his abilities, 
and what skills are useful for which jobs. 
To a very small extent, of course, such in- 
formation has been available for individual 
banks in a few communities. The national 
scope of this program gives it unusual value 
because of the greater numbers of cases, the 
larger numbers of jobs involved, and the 
relative freedom from the idiosyncrasies of 
any single bank. 

Similar programs have been initiated in 
the gas industry, and in the accounting field. 
One or two other large associations of which 
the writer knows are considering such pro- 
grams, and there well may be other associa- 
tions of which he does not know which are 
currently engaged in such activities. The 
net products of these programs will be to 
provide information such as the counselor has 
wanted and needed for years, but which has 
not until now been available. 

One of the newer uses to which aptitude 
tests are now being assigned is that of 
challenging the curriculum. Achievement 
tests have long been employed in this role, 
but their legitimacy for the part is often 
dubious. The better publishers, when they 
prepare achievement tests, try to make the 
content of those tests as representative as 
possible of curricula throughout the country. 
At best, however, they can only approxi- 
mate the curriculum of a specific school 
system. Sometimes that approximation is 
very close, and the tests have considerable 
content validity. In cther instances, the 
approximation is not very close, and the tests 
are less useful for that specific community. 
There are times, too, when the community 
Cif it is honest) comes to the conclusion 
that the discrepancy between the tests’ 
content and its own curriculum reflects in- 
adequacies in the curriculum—that the sound 
thinking which was devoted to the creation 
of the achievement tests has resulted in a 
more satisfactory definition of what the 


school's goals should be. When the school’s 
administrators make such a judgment, the 
achievement tests have made an important 
contribution to education in that community. 
If the planners prefer their own previously 
conceived goals, the tests cannot and should 
not result in curriculum changes. 

Aptitude tests, however, can provide their 
challenge in a different and more consistently 
effective way. They serve to raise questions 
as to whether the community is adjusting its 
offerings not to some educational philosophy, 
but to the specific needs and abilities of its 
students. For example, it should be obvious 
that if a small proportion of students are 
potential college material, the college pre- 
paratory course should not dominate the 
regular curriculum. Nevertheless everyone 
knows of many school systems where the so- 
called general academic program is standard, 
and courses intended for terminal, vocational 
use are (if offered at all) special offerings. 

It should also be obvious that if large 
numbers of students are not potential college 
material, but do have specialized abilities or 
potentialities which could be developed into 
useful and profitable strengths, the com- 
munity has an obligation to make opportuni- 
ties for such development available. This is 
the basis for a new trend in guidance use of 
tests—forcing a community to make a realis- 
tic appraisal of the abilities and potentialities 
of its students, and persuading the community 
t draft a more realistic curriculum so that 
the real needs of these students will be met. 
Instead of saying regretfully to one youngster 
after another ‘‘We would advise a mechanical 
training course if we had one,’ guidance di- 
rectors are using surveys with aptitude tests 
to force such courses into the curriculum. 
Until recently these directors have tried to 
work within the framework of courses as they 
existed; now they are beginning to change 
the framework, to mold it nearer to what 
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they know it should be for the pupils whose 
interests they are serving. Such progress is 
notable and laudable. Those guidance di- 
rectors who succeed in blazing this path of 
reality deserve the gratitude not only of the 
students, but also of those in other school 
systems who will later profit by their ad- 
vances. 

A program which may well be imitated has 
been undertaken by The Psychological Cor- 
poration with the Differential Aptitude Tests. 
This is a follow-up study of high school 
graduates which seeks to describe how suc- 
cessful college students and business em- 
ployees appeared in terms of test data when 
they were in high school. There have pre- 
viously been attempts to measure, on one 
test or another, an available group and to 
indicate what the previous occupations of 
these men and women had been: for ex- 
ample, the tables prepared for the Army tests 
after each of the first two World Wars. 
These tables showed the score distributions 
on the Army tests of those enlisted men who 
had previously been doctors, lawyers, cooks, 
bakers, mechanics, etc. Many criticisms 
have been addressed at these tables with re- 
gard to their representativeness because of a 
number of selective influences present in the 
situation. An even more damning criticism 
is the implicit, but rarely recognized, as- 
sumption that if the men and women had 
been tested before they entered the occupa- 
tion, they would have scored exactly as they 
did years later when they entered the mili- 
tary. There is no need to belabor the ob- 
vious dubiousness of that assumption. What 
is needed is to know what the students looked 
like while they were still in high school, 
preferably at a time when the student and 
counselor were discussing the student's fu- 
ture. 

It is just such data which the present 
Differential Aptitude Test follow-up study is 
gathering. As a start an attempt has been 
made to follow the careers of some 3,000 
students in six communities. These stu- 
dents had been tested in their eleventh and 
twelfth grades. Repeated mailing of ques- 
tionnaires and personal calls to the students 
or their parents have elicited approximately 
1,800 usable replies. On the basis of their 


replies, the students have been classified into 
their respective occupations; as narrow a 
definition of occupation has been used as the 
data would permit. For example, if enough 
students indicated that they were now sales 
clerks, that category was established. 
Where only handfuls of cases were available 
as plumbers, masons, electricians and 
carpenters, these were lumped as skilled 
craftsmen. Obviously, the plan is con- 
tinually to refine the categories as additional 
cases are gathered to increase the number in 
each calling. 

The definition of success in the occupation 
is that the student remained in it for two 
years. The assumption is that if a girl has 
been employed as a telephone operator for 
that length of time, she is at least a minimally 
satisfactory operator as far as her employers 
are concerned. Similarly, a boy who en- 
tered a liberal arts college on completion of 
high school and has completed two years’ 
work is at least minimally successful. These 
assumptions seem reasonably defensible. 


Duplicates Counseling Situation 


The important characteristic of this follow- 
up study is that it duplicates the situation 
with which the counselor is faced. When 
the data are available, the counselor will be 
able to say to a student, “‘Here is how your 
scores compare with those of students who 
have successfully entered these occupations 
(or courses). These are the scores of suc- 
cessful mechanics when they were in high school; 
these are the scores of high school students 
who have gone on to liberal arts colleges and 
were satisfactory students."’ Naturally, pro- 
grams which collect such data must be ex- 
tensive and expensive. Nonetheless, they 
must be accomplished if the field of guidance 
is to have the kinds of data which it has 
needed for many years, data which are based 
on sound empirical evidence rather than un- 
substantiated and dubious hypotheses. It 
is to be hoped that other test agencies will 
see fit to run similar programs for their tests. 

The popularity of two recent instruments 
in the personality area may start a very 
healthy trend. These are the Mooney Prob- 
lem Check Lists and the SRA Remmerts- . 
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Shimberg Youth Inventory. It is perhaps 
paradoxical that these check lists are simul- 
taneously a throwback to 30 years ago and an 
advance over some recent practices. The 
Personal Data Sheet prepared by R. S. Wood- 
worth for World War I was a more or less 
direct ancestor of most of the psychoneurotic 
and adjustment inventories which have been 
used since. When, shortly after 1920, it was 
adapted for use with children, the wisest 
users treated the questionnaires as spring- 
boards for investigation of the student's 
problems. It was not long, however, be- 
fore statistical refinements and norms were 
introduced and personality tests were born. 
Scores began to appear on dominance, on 
introversion, on neuroticism, and even on 
religious experiences involving trees and 
flowers! In their delight with the psycho- 
metric precision of a raw score of 37 and a 
percentile rank of 63 (against sophomores in 
psychology classes, of course), users forgot to 
question what that score and rank actually 
meant. Is a youngster at the 75th percentile 
for aggression to be given therapy to make 
him less aggressive and more normal? Or, 
is the 50th percentile a standard of normalcy? 
Having scores on the typical personality 
tests, what is to be done about them? Ic is a 
positive pleasure to note that more and more 
counselors are asking these questions—and 
recognizing that the tests have oversimplified 
the concept of personality, buying apparent 
precision at the excessive expense of psy- 
chological meaning. 


The check lists have profited by certain re- 
finements of item writing which have been 
learned in the past 30 years. But far more 
importantly, they have come full circle and re- 
turned to the meaningfulness of the old check 
lists. They regard the student's problems 
not as a description but as things to be in- 
vestigated. In student counseling, they are 
items for discussion with the student— 
opportunities to discover the seriousness of 
the problem to that student, to provide help 
where need be. In community surveys, the 
problems point the way for the whole educa- 
tional system to adjust to the community 
needs, recognizing that what are prevalent 
problems in one community may be quite 


isolated or entirely absent in another. The 


superiority of this approach can be easily 
illustrated by reference to race problems in 
one community, parental absence problems 
in another. The insignificant role of na- 
tional norms in such thinking is self-ap- 
parent. Personality tests may play a useful 
part in certain clinical situations; psy- 
chiatric screeners and instruments such as 
the Minnesota Multiphasic undoubtedly do 
have important clinical functions. In the 
ordinary school setting, the use of the simple 
check list is a mark of greater sophistication 
than is the use of the more seemingly psy- 
chometric personality tests. 

A trend of considerable importance in the 
achievement testing area—importance to 
counselors as well as teachers—is that of 
standardization of high school achievement 
batteries on single populations. Previously, 
achievement tests for secondary schools were 
tried out only on students taking a subject 
at the time of testing. There were history 
norms for students in history classes, algebra 
norms for algebra students, chemistry norms 
for pupils taking chemistry, etc. As a re- 
sult, counselors were unable to make com- 
parisons among an individual student's 
relative subject strengths. A student could 
be compared with one set of peers in English, 
a different set in social studies and a third 
group in science. Since the groups could not 
be shown to be comparable, the scores were 
not comparable cither. To the counselor, 
this lack of comparability meant that he 
could not say Johnny was better in social 
studies than in science, without making some 
debatable assumptions. 

Recent years have finally seen recognition 
of the need for comparable achievement 
test scores. Especialiy worthy of note are 
the tests of General Educational Develop- 
ment prepared for the Iowa schools by Lind- 
quist, and the new and highly promising 
Essential High School Content Battery re- 
cently published by World Book Company. 
Now the achievement profiles of high school 
students lend themselves to the same mean- 
ingful interpretation that was formerly 
available only at the elementary school level. 
The within-pupil differences can be truly 
interpreted through really comparable scores. 

Of course, there will probably always be 
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some subjects for which this kind of score 
comparability is unprofitable. As one ex- 
ample, it would be difficult to defend a 
shorthand or typing achievement test to be 
included. in a battery for all high school 
students. Other subjects (foreign languages 
might provide another example) are equally 
specific. It is good to be able to report that 
this problem has been at least partially 
solved. The Evaluation and Adjustment 
Series, another new publication of World 
Book Company, utilizes an anchoring system 
which, while it cannot replace the constant 
population standardization, at least ap- 
proaches some of its benefits. Efforts such 
as these are long steps in the right direction. 

There are other trends which merit 
attention: the recognition of the importance 
of local norms, the more frequent local 
validation of tests, the better coordination of 
school systems’ testing programs through 
centralization and/or cooperative planning, 
more broadly conceived programs than the 


traditional narrow intelligence-achievement 
test routines, fuller awareness of the impor- 
tance of test results at choice points in the 
students’ careers, etc. The most significant 
trend, the one trend which holds the most 
certain reason for optimism concerning the 
future of test usage in guidance, has to do 
with the counselor. The better preparation 
and greater sophistication of the counselor is 
the one sure guarantee of better tests put to 
wiser use. The wisdom of the counselor in 
knowing what to look for in a test, how to 
interpret the results, and how to employ 
tests to best advantage for the individual 
student and the community at large, has in- 
creased in giant strides in the last decade or 
two. Comparable progress in the pro- 
fessional competence of counselors in the 
coming years can only result in test research 
of even greater scope, more educational value, 
and deeper personal and social significance 
than the very healthy trends already seen. 


GUIDANCE AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


The Committee on the Relation of Secondary Education to National Security 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals issued a nine-point 
program for secondary education during the present critical period which in- 
cluded as point five the following recommendation regarding guidance services: 

“Recommended that all secondary schools provide guidance services that will 
relate especially to those problems faced by youth who are about to enter the 
Armed Forces or defense production. Qualified members of the school staff 
should be appointed to direct this serivce. 

“The present conflict, as in World War Il, is concerned with ideologies and 
philosophies of life. The individual's adjustment to the situation created by 
present world conditions is vitally important to this personal welfare and to the 
maintenance of national security.” 
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EMPLOYMENT 


of older workers 
by CHARLES E. ODELL 


HE Bureau or Emptoyment Security, 
with several State em- 
ployment services, conducted studies of 
older workers in 1950. The objective of 
these studies was to determine: (1) the 
characteristics and employment problems of 
older applicants registered in local employ- 
ment offices; (2) the effectiveness of local 
office services to these applicants; and (3) 
how these services might be improved. 
The purpose of the studies was to shed, if 
possible, some much-needed light on the 
what, why, and how of the employment as- 
pects of aging. 

The localities in which the studies took 
place were New York City; Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania; Columbus, Ohio; Houston, 
Texas; and Los Angeles, California. These 
cities range in size of labor force from about 
100,000 in Lancaster to 4,000,000 in New 
York. The studies covered small, medium- 
sized, and large communities with labor 
market conditions ranging from relatively 
high unemployment to virtually full em- 
ployment. 

Local offices participating in the studies 
selected from among their older applicants a 
sample representative of the total applicant 
group which the office served. This sample 
was divided into a control and an experi- 
mental group similar in composition with 
respect to age, sex, length of unemployment, 
occupational distribution, and handicapped 
status. The control group received no serv- 


ice they would not have received under any 
circumstances in the regular course of opera- 
tions in the local office. The experimental 
group received intensive employment counsel- 
“ing and placement service exploiting every 
device within the knowledge and ingenuity 
of the most capable and thoroughly experi- 
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enced counselors and placement interviewers 
available in the offices in which the studies 
were conducted. 

The total sample, including all offices and 
both control and experimental groups, 
amounted to 8,727 cases. Follow-up elicited — 
a better-than-average return, and the offices 
were often able to supplement information 
from follow-up forms with information from 
records, so that final reports of the studies 
cover more than 50 per cent of the sample. | 
This means that there were, contributing to 
the picture of older workers, partial data on 
nearly 9,000 and complete data on 4,657 
individuals. 

Before discussing some of the findings ot 
the studies, it is necessary to define terms and 
at the same time answer the question: ‘When 
is a worker old?’’ When quantitative data 
are presented, the term “‘older worker” 
includes all those 45 and over. But this is 
little more than a statistical convention. 
The age at which a worker encounters em- 
ployment problems connected with his age 
varies with the occupation, the industry, 
and the locality in which he lives. A 
worker in one occupation or industry such as 
retail specialty sales may encounter difficulties 
at 35, when another worker at 60 may have 
no problem in finding and holding a job. 
In New York City, a floor-girl in the needle 
trades is “‘old"’ at 40, but a patternmaker at 65 
is often preferred to a younger worker. So 
much depends on the kind and degree of skill 
involved, the industry, the prevailing con- 
ditions of the labor market, the degree of 
unionization, and the persona! qualifications 
of the individual job seeker, that a single 
grouping of workers over 45 is unrealistic, 
though useful statistically. 

_A point of view held by many is that full 
or, at least, expanding employment provides 
the only solution, and indeed 2 complete 
solution to the employment problems of 
older people. This, the studies show, is an 
over-simplification and, like more generaliza- 


Studies in 
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tions, compounded of about equal parts of 
truth and error. While the absolute size of 
the problem diminishes under such conditions, it 
remains true that the older worker, as compared to 
other workers, faces greater difficulties in securing 
new employment. | seen workers over 45 
become unemployed but, generally speaking, 
those who do lose their jobs remain unem- 
ployed for longer periods. This is true even 
though the studies showed that a high pro- 
portion of those over 45 go back to work 
within one month after losing their last job. 
This may well be due to the fact that they 
have some kind of seniority protection and 
are called back to their former positions. 
But—and this is most important—if they do 
not quickly locate some job, their unemploy- 
ment tends to protract itself well beyond the 
average of younger workers. Unemploy- 
ment of more than 20 weeks’ duration was 
not unusual among workers over 45 who had 
failed to go back to work during the first 
four weeks of unemployment. Further, there 
is conclusive evidence that, in all occupa- 
tional groups aside from the unskilled, 
workers over 45 are placed less frequentiy 
than their representation in these groups 
would warrant. For example, in one office 
23 per cent of all those registered for clerical 
and sales jobs were over 45. The experience 
of this office was that placements of workers 
over 45 constituted only 2 per cent of the 
total placements made in clerical and sales 
occupations. This disadvantage was ap- 
parent despite the general improvement in 
performance resulting from special counseling 
and placement services, and despite the transi- 
tion, during the course of the study, from a 
loose to a relatively tight labor market. 
To illustrate this point, Taste I provides 
data on the proportion of placements of 
older workers in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
All the offices studied showed about the 
same pattern. In some areas the unskilled 
did not do as well as over-all figures might 
indicate. The belief that the skilled worker 
has no trouble finding a job is not supported 
except for those with critical skills in heavy 
demand as a result of defense production 
requirements. 

The studies also show that, for old:r workers, 
the public employment service is of pivotal impor- 
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tance as a source of placement. This was true 
for both the control and the experimental 
groups, although the control groups re- 
ceived no special services, and benefited from 
no special efforts at placement. A glance at 
the bottom of Tasze II, the third column 
from the left, shows that of the employed 
at the time of follow-up, from 21 per cent to 
67 per cent were placed by the employment 
service. For the experimental groups, the 
employment service was usually the prime 
source of placement; ¢.g., in Columbus, 56 
per cent of the experimental group was em- 
ployed, and 48 per cent had been placed by 
the employment service. But even for the 
control groups, placements through the 
employment service usually ranked second 
only to call-backs. Employment through 
relatives, friends, ads, private employment 
agencies, and even unions was negligible. 
The prominence of the employment service 
as a source of placement of older workers is 
remarkable because for the general run of 
applicants, employment agencies, both public 
and private, rank well below other sources 
of employment. 

The fact that in the studies the employ- 
ment service ranked so high as a source of 
placement for older workers results from the 
need of these applicants for intensive counseling 
and placement services to assist them in securing 
and retaining employment. State-by-State 
and city-by-city, it is safe to say that the 
employment service has better facilities for 
providing these services than does any other 
source of placement open to workers. There 
may be isolated examples of outstanding 
performance by some private agency or in- 
stitution, but nowhere else can workers ob- 
tain the comprehensive information and 
assistance which the employment service 
can provide, if it will extend itself, to help 
them arrive at a realistic appraisal of their 
own capacities and of the ways in which they 
can adjust themselves to existing labor 
market conditions. 

Assistance and advice in changing occupations 
is one specific type of service which older 
workers often require and which the employ- 
ment service is well equipped to provide. 
The studies show that a large number of 
workers with prior work histories of great 
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stability find it necessary to change their 
occupations upon becoming unemployed after 
age 45. Changes in occupation among the 
older workers involved in the samples studied 
ran high in all localities; about 24 per cent 
of those who found employment had chaaged 
occupations (See Tasre II, the bottom sec- 
tion of column 2.) Another type of problem 
requiring special service develops when it is 
necessary for the worker to learn what demands he 
can make in seeking employment. Significant 
numbers of older workers (2¢ per cent) found 
it necessary to accept lower wages than they 
have customarily received, even though a 
fair percentage (16 per cent) secured work 
at higher than their usual wage. Inciden- 
tally, somewhat more older workers in the 
experimental groups studied changed oc- 
cupations, but the effect on level of wages was 
not significantly different. Tasre II also 
shows that the employment service placed 
one out of four of the experimental group 
as compared to one out of ten in the control 
group. 

In Pennsylvania it was found that of 
those who shifted occupational fields, 60 
per cent of the experimental placement group 
shifted to higher fields (as from unskilled to 
semiskilled) and only 25 per cent to lower 
fields. The opposite was true in the control 
group. In this group, which had not re- 
ceived special services, only 17 per cent 
shifted to higher fields and 63 per cent to 
lower fields. 


Comparison of Proportion of Placements of 


Employment of Older Workers 


TABLE 1 
Workers over 45 Years of Age in Each Occupationo! 
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This indicates that effective counseling can 
really assist older workers to make suitable job 
shifts which directly improves their placement 
possibilities, whereas, if they are not counseled, 
or are left to make their own «ljustments without 
help, they tend ‘‘to stand in the way’ of their 
own re-employment. The older worker may 
need to change to a related occupation or 
seck a completely new vocational choice or 
he may be making unrealistic demands for 
lack of insight as to his own assets and limita- 
tions in relation to existing opportunitics. 
Without help in working out his individual 
problems, he may remain idle indefinitely. 
These are matters in which occupational 
information, counseling and special place- 
ment efforts are needed. In fact, the studies 
showed that the need for counseling was three 
times as great among older workers as among all 
applicants for work using the facilities of the 
public employment service. 

Traditional attitudes toward older people 
as workers are a major problem in their 
placement. Every local office participating in 
the study indicated that personnel workers, in- 
cluding employment service staff members, share 
and sometimes magnify these attitudes as they 
believe them to exist among employers and the 
public. Actually, the biases and stereo- 
types which are found often give way before 
individualized approaches. That is, an em- 
ployer may not want a worker over a certain 
age, but when he considers an individual with 
respect to a specific job, the stereotype 


Group with Proportion These Applicants Represent in Active File of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, for 


i Typical Month in 1950 


Percentage Percentage of Placements 
of April 
Active File | 6-Month 
Major Occupational Groups | over 45 March | April | May | June | July | August | Period 
Professional and man- 
agerial 32 0 0 20 0 0. 0 7 
Clerical and sales 24 6 2 8 9 10 5 7 
Service 62 18 10 9 17 17 36 18 
Skilled 46 0 23 16 26 0 45 19 
Semiskilled 40 0 0 0 9 5 19 7 
Unskilled and other 38 8 3 + 26 27 ll 6 
Per cent of total 41 8 b) 6 20 7 
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dissolves. Since the studies showed that the 
employment service was a prime source of 
placement for older workers, the necessity of 
overcoming prejudicial attitudes on the part 
of its staff members is of the greatest impor- 
tance. 

As part of the studies, surveys were made 
of the attitudes of employers toward hiring 
workers 45 and over. This was followed by 
analysis of the actual placements made with 


these employers. Pennsylvania's findings are 
supported by the results in other com- 
munities. Pennsylvania examined the 702 
new placements occurring over a month's 
period among the employers who stated their 
policy on age. Among employers who stated 
their policy was not to hire workers over 45 
years of age, 4.4 per cent of the actual hires 
were in that age group; only 3.9 per cent of 


TABLE 2 


! USES Older Worker Studies: Comparative Data on Employment Status of Older Workers at Time 
of Follow-Up 


workers hired by employers who claimed no 


Percentages of Total Numbers 

2 3: 

2 

2/7 
} w 1s) 
Study Groups by Localities ¢ f £ 
1. Control Group—Total 2,252 36 9 8 7 6 0 

a. Columbus , 406 422.9 13.1 lH. 11.6 5.2 5.9 

: b. Houston 575 16.2 106 13.2 49 3.0 7.3 

c. Lancaster 314 | U7 102 12.1 

d. New York 957 9.0 60 60 50 7.0 12.0 
Experimental Group—Total 2,405 42 24 20 9 6 12 

a. Columbus 572 56.0 48.6 18.4 18.9 39 Bae 

b. Houston 436 18.6 16.5 48.6 7.6 2.3 8.3 

c. Lancaster 354 1435 $3 $3 F9 

d. New York 42.0 16.0 13.0 6.0 7.0 15.0 


Experimental Placement Group—Total 1,523 47 26 12 9 6 13 
a. Columbus 411 58.4 51.1 6.3 15.6 5.8 10.7 
b. Houston 236 233.3 16.1 10.2 106 3.8 11.4 
c. Lancaster 141 48.2 16.3 2.1 F2 
d. New York 48.0 17.0 13.0 6.0 80 16.0 

. Experimental Counseling Group—Total | 22 40 9 3 9 
a. Columbus 42.2 49.1 27.3 6.2 14.3 
b. Houston 20 10 4.5 
c. Lancaster 108 63 06 2.7 18 $35 46.4 
d. New York 308 27.0 13.0 12.0 60 3.0 11.0 

3. Employed Group—Total 1,829 | 100 39 11 24 16 29 
a. Columbus 494 100.0 67.0 16.0 31.4 11.1 18.4 
b. Houston 174 100.0 57.3 22.4 35.1 16.1 44.8 
c. Lancaster 355 100.0 30.1 2 30.9 2.8 27.0 
d. New York 806 | 100.0 21.0 9.0 14.0 10.7 33.C 


office records as a result of a recent contact. 


* Totals include all those who responded to follow-up Jetters or for whom complete data were available in 
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age restrictions were 45 or over. I¢ is ap- 
parent that whatever their stated policy, em- 
ployers do not adbere to it very strictly. It is, 
therefore, safe to tell counselors and em- 
ployment interviewers that they need have 
no hesitation in suggesting qualified appli- 
cants whose age is above that specified by 
the employers. 

Here are some over-all conclusions based 
on the Lancaster, Pennsylvania, report 
which seem to have more or less general 
applicability : 


¢ Special counseling and placement services 
very definitely enhance the chances of older 
workers to secure satisfactory employment, 
and considerably improve the possibility of 
placing these workers through the employ- 
ment service. 

@ Elimination of employer restrictions re- 
garding age in hiring employees is the major 
objective in insuring suitable employment of 
older workers. 

e An intensive educational program con- 
cerning older worker's problems and quali- 
fications must be carried out before com- 
munity and employer groups, as well as 
among individual employers in the course of 
employer relations representatives’ visits. 

e Special job solicitation for carefully selected 
individual older workers is one of the most 
effective techniques in demonstrating the 
qualifications of this group of workers. 
Internally, proper taking of employer orders 
and realistic discussion of older worker 
qualifications when age restrictions are pre- 
sented are extremely important in reducing 
discrimination. 

e Elimination of fixed opinions held by some 
local office staff members regarding alleged 
limitations of older workers is another 
important step. 

¢ Closely to the above is careful 
training and supervision to insure that 
occupational classifications assigned by local 
office interviewers are realistic in terms of the 
older workers’ qualifications and related 
skills, as well as job opportunities available 
in the area. 

e Approximately 25 to 30 per cent of appli- 
cants 45 and over require counseling. The 
remainder can satisfactorily be handled in 


mainstream placement operations provided 
proper training and supervision are given to 
application interviewers and referral inter- 
viewers to insure that qualifications of these 
workers are properly presented and given full 
consideration in filling orders. 

e In employment counseling, in addition to 
assisting in developing an appropriate voca- 
tional choice, considerable attention must be 
devoted to instilling a personal incentive to 
try to secure suitable employment in place of 
the discouraged attitude held by many older 
workers. It is also vital to interest them, 
when necessary, in accepting work that may 
involve a downgrading of occupational skill 
and pay rather than to continue indefinitely 
in unemployment. 

e From a community standpoint, the estab- 
lishment of realistic retraining facilities for 
older workers is particularly necessary. 

e Until the community in general, and 
employers in particular, are convinced of the 
qualifications possessed by older workers 
and of the desirability of giving them equal 
consideration for available job openings, 
community-wide informational campaigns, 
spearheaded by agencies concerned with the 
employment problem of these workers, must 
be carried out on an intensive and continuing 
basis. 


From the findings of all the studies, and 
particularly those in the Houston report, 
which dealt at length with problems of 
internal management, a general conclusion is 
that special attention to the older worker is 
essential for his effective placement. How- 
ever, this does not mean that separate or- 
ganizational and staffing arrangements are 
required. The special services necessary consist 
of intensive individualized treatment frequently 
involving counseling and employer solicitation and 
other services already available to applicants in 
local employment offices. The techniques 
employed are very similar to those wal in 
service to youth, the handicapped, and other 
groups, and perhaps to a greater degree than 
for any other special group, the total facili- 
ties of the office are necessary for effective 
service to older workers. 

It is believed that these studies have 
implications far broader than ways and 
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means of adapting employment service tech- 
niques to accommodate the needs of older 
workers. These studies and others con- 
cerned with investigating the phenomenon of 
an aging population imply the gravest need 
for major changes in social thinking. Ameri- 
can thought patterns have evolved in a youth- 
oriented society which has recognized child- 
hood and adolescence as periods of the 
greatest importance in preparation for ma- 
turity, but which has ignored later maturity 
and old age. Society, in its concentration 
upon the young, is wasting its human re- 
sources as surely as, during its period of pre- 
dominantly agricultural economy, it ex- 
hausted soil resources in intensive cultivation 
and then moved on to virgin lands. When 
the aging formed only a small proportion of 
the population, this waste of human re- 
sources may have seemed negligible, just as 
the abandonment of the first few exhausted 
farms may have seemed so. But it is time to 
value total human resources at least as highly 
as natural resources. This should not be too 
difficult to do in a society which holds as one 
of its principal ideals, belief in the worth of 
the individual. 

The Korean situation and subsequent 
mobilization planning and action have only 
increased the vital importance of concen- 
trated study of the older worker and other 
phases of the aging of the population. A 


JOB JOKE OF THE MONTH 


country which has embarked upon a long 
term program of preparation for defense, not 
only of its own, but of international interests 
in peace, cannot afford to overlook the con- 
tribution which any segment of its popula- 
tion can make to the total effort. It is now 
more urgent than ever before to broaden all 
socio-economic concepts to give all members 
of society a sense of belonging and participa- 
tion. 

These studies have already been used to 
advantage in the development of a special 
section of the USES Manual of Operations on 
Service to Older Workers. This manual 
material is in the hands of State employment 
services, and it is hoped that it will have a 
significant impact on these services in the 
immediate future. A general guide to the 
hiring and utilization of older workers is also 
planned which will not only summarize the 
findings of the studies, but will also be of 
assistance to employers, unions, and com- 
munity agencies in dealing constructively 
with a problem that needs immediate and 
continuous attention. These steps are being 
taken in behalf of the older worker on the 
conviction that a free society and a free 
economy can survive and be strengthened 
against the threat of totalitarianism only 
when all who are able, willing and ready to 
work are given the opportunity to make their 
contribution. 


Each month as a feature OCCUPATIONS will carry a ‘‘Job Joke of the Month.” 
Readers are invited to send in their favorite ‘‘job joke’’ for future publication. 
No prizes but lots of smiles and useful jokes—The Editors. 


Trying to rest after an exceedingly hard day at the office, poor father 
was being bedeviled by a stream of unanswerable questions from little 


Willie. 


“What do you do down at the office?” Willie finally asked. 
“Nothing,” shouted the annoyed father. 
After a thoughtful pause, Willie inquired: "Pop, how do you know 


when. you're through?” —From the South Dakota WET HEN 
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PARENTAL ATTITUDES 


and Vocational Guidance 


N VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE and counseling it 
has long been recognized that the client's 
pattern of attitudes is a most essential ele- 
ment in his eventual occupational choice and 
adjustments. Tests, inventories, and inter- 
view techniques have been developed to 
enable the counselor to ascertain these at- 
tidues so that they might be systematically 
and effectively directed or guided. The 
client's relationship with the counselor has 
been shown to be an important factor in the 
guidance process, and considerable work has 
been done in the clarification of the nature of 
this relationship. It has been demonstrated 
that the school and other community func- 
tions exert a marked influence on the attitu- 
dinal growth of young people. Guidance 
programs have been made an integral part of 
the functions of the various educational 
agencies. Lectures, reading materials, group 
discussions, visitations and exploratory job 
experiences are among the many activities 
which are used at the present time to shape 
students’ attitudes and to influence them 
toward wise, realistic vocational selections. 
While the home is generally considered to 
be one of the most powerful molders of the 
attitudes, interest, and drives of the growing 
individual, it appears, thus far, to have been 
given relatively little consideration in voca- 
tional guidance programs. Many studies of 
the progressive development of the person 
from infancy to adulthood have shown that 
identification with parental ideals, activities, 
and interests is characteristic of normal per- 
sonality growth. There are probably few 
children who do not at one time or another 
conceive of themselves as eventually follow- 
ing in the occupational footsteps of their 
parents. Furthermore, it is quite likely that 
the ambitions, desires, and attitudes of 
one’s father and mother play a significant role 


directly and indirectly in the choice of voca- 
tion which is finally made. Counselors are 
probably well aware of these home influences 
in individual cases, and doubtless try to ad- 
just their guidance work accordingly. Buta 
systematic approach to the problem seems 
lacking at the present time. 

Vocational guidance programs might gain 
in effectiveness were they oriented toward the 
home as well as the school, community 
center, and related educational and social 
service agencies. The counselor might bene- 
fit considerably were he to know the follow- 
ing about the parents of his clients: 


e What attitudes and knowledge do they 
have toward specific vocations? 

e How aware are they of the abilities, tem- 
perament, interests and aptitudes of their 
children? 

e Are they familiar and in sympathy with 
the aims and activities of the professionally 
run guidance programs in the community? 

e Do they know where to seek guidance for 
themselves and their children? 

e Are they willing to familiarize themselves 
with community guidance activities? 

e Are they able and willing to cooperate 
with the school and other social services in 
carrying out the guidance programs? 

A recognition of a need for the above in 
the planning and execution of a vocational 
guidance program would, of course, involve 
the setting up of an educational program 
for parents. The specific content and ac- 
tivities of this program would have to be 
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related to the cultural and social make-up 
of the groups concerned. Thus, reading 
materials, lectures, demonstrations, visita- 
tions, and discussions would have to be 
adjusted to the educational level of the indi- 
viduals as well as to their awareness and 
familiarity with the world of work and the 
tools and techniques of guidance. In addi- 
tion, motivating parents for such programs 
and gaining their active participation would 
probably be one of the most important and 
difficult problems to be faced. 

Regardless of the background of the par- 
ents, it would be necessary to obtain some 
kind of evaluation of their attitudes, as well 
as the extent to which these were being 
molded by the educational and guidance pro- 
gtam. The measurement and evaluation of 
attitudes, is, to be sure, a tricky and diffi- 
cult problem. People tend to hide their 
true feelings from public view and from 
themselves also a good part of the time. 
In order to gain approval or recognition they 
are often likely to indicate what they believe 
to be the socially acceptable attitudes rather 
than those they really feel. Probably the 


most effective manner of learning about 
people's attitudes is to observe how these 
are reflected in their spontaneous and un- 


guarded behavior. However, such an ap- 
proach is not always practical or feasible 
and so less direct methods must usually be 
adopted. It seems possible, in this connec- 
tion, to make use of questionnaires and pro- 
jective techniques. 

The authors designed a project along such 
lines which circumstances have thus far not 
enabled them to test experimentally, but 
which may be of interest and use to others in 
the field of guidance. Before and after 
a series of vocational guidance discussions 
led by a professional worker, a group of par- 
ents is to be requested to fill out two instru- 
ments designed to sample attitudes related to 
vocational guidance problems, a question- 
naire and a set of incomplete sentences. 
Both measures were intended to overlap, 
that is, to sample similar attitudes in so far 
as possible and thus to check on the con- 
sistency of each persons’s reactions. It was 
felt also that the two measures might reveal 
the relationships between the attitudes in- 


dividuals reported about themselves and 
those they projected by their spontaneous 
remarks through the manner in which they 
responded to the incomplete sentences. For 
example, the following questions and in- 
complete sentences, drawn from the two 
instruments, were devised to throw light on 
attitudes related to parental control over 
children: 


A. Would you be disappointed if your child 
chose an occupation other than the one of 
your choice? Yes——- No—— 

Parents know best about occupations for 
their children. Yes—— No—— 

1 think parents know best what their 
children can do and what they cannot do. 
Ye— No— 

My child should becoine 
If my child is not interested in the occupa- 
tion I have chosen for him 


An additional aspect of the project is to 
have a second group of parents, who do not 
participate in the guidance discussions, an- 
swer the questions and complete the set of 
incomplete sentences at the same times as does 
the first group. Thereby, possible modifica- 
tions of attitudes resulting from this activity 
alone could be accounted for. Any dif- 
ferences in the attitudes shown by the first 
group of parents between their two sets of 
responses might then reasonably be at- 
tributed to the educational program and 
could, therefore, serve as a measure of its 
effectiveness. 

The foregoing is recognized to be but one 
of many possible approaches to the problem 
of directing and evaluating attitudinal 
changes of parents in relation to vocational 
guidance programs. The contents and lan- 
guage of the instruments used must, of course, 
be adjusted to the socio-economic and educa- 
tional levels of the parents. Furthermore, 
in many instances it might be preferable to 
adapt other techniques of evaluation such as 
the interview, recordings of discussions at 
various stages of the program, story telling, 
and picture interpretation. 

Such projects might aid materially in 
broadening the scope and effectiveness of 
vocational guidance programs in the com- 
munity. Gaining the cooperation of par- 
ents so that the work of the school or social 


Parental Attitudes and Vocational Guidance 


agency is furthered in the home, should 
facilitate vocational choice and adjustments 
on the part of children. Furthermore, by 
having parents participate in guidance pro- 
grams, the necessary financial and social 
support for them by the community might 
become easier to obtain. 
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Editor's Note: This is the second of two 
articles on the general subject of parents 
and counseling. The first, by A. H. Ryden, 
was called ‘‘Including Parents in Counsel- 
ing,"’ and appeared in the May, 1951, issue. 
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The cartoons were the response of one student in the basic guidance course 
to the assignment: “What does the term guidance mean to you?” The student, 
Dan McMillen, graduated from Purdue with a Bachelor of Science in Education 

' jn June, 1950. More recently he entered military service and is now Sergeant 
McMillen, HQ Btry, Ist Bn., 10th Marines, Second Marine Division, FMF, Camp 
Lejeune, North Carolina. Mr. McMillen's profession is teaching which he will 
re-enter on his return from service in the Marines. 
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The Professions and 


Professional 


Membership 


|* 1947 John G. Darley and the writer 
collaborated on a paper entitled ‘Student 
Personnel Work as a Profession.’’ The 
basic job was to establish the criteria of a 
profession and then to examine personnel 
work against these criteria. It was a dis- 
couraging job. Of the eight criteria the 
authors felt that, in 1947, only two were 
reasonably well met in one vocation in the 
student personnel constellation of vocations. 
They stated that counseling had ‘‘a body of 
specialized knowledge and skills’’ and was 
fairly professional in ‘‘the application of 
standards of selection and training.” 

One other of the eight criteria! that de- 
termine whether a vocation can be called a 
profession—a la Darley and Wrenn—is that 
the vocation have a ‘“‘self-imposition of 
standards of admission and performance." 
The field of student personnel work in general 
and of vocational guidance in particular has 
made a start in the direction of meeting this 
and other criteria of a profession, a good start 
to be sure, but not one which as yet makes it 
possible to say with assurance that vocational 
guidance is a profession. 

State licensing and certification is a legal 
recognition of competence as opposed to 
recognition of standards within the vocation. 
It ordinarily follows the setting of certain 
standards by the members of the vocation 
themselves. In this discussion one must be 
concerned with two problems, both basic to 
state certification but not a part of it: (1) 
What are the professional standards of various 
vocations; and (2) How can this particular 
association, NVGA, improve its present 


1 The remaining five criteria are (1) the definition of job 
titles and functions; (2) the development of a profes- 
sional consciousness ana professional groups; (3) the 
legal recognition of the vocation; (4) the development 
of a code of ethics; (5) the performance of a socially 
needed function. 


status of professional recognition? It is 
important that a self-conscious vocational 
group improve its recognition of the com- 
pentence of its members. 

The membership requirements of the so- 
called professional associations in related 
vocational groups might first be examined. 
Such associations as the American Medical 
Association and the American Bar Associa- 
tion are ruled out because membership there 
is a reversal of what was earlier stated as the 
normal sequence. In these associations the 
major requirement is passing the state 
medical and state bar examinations which 
means that the legal requirement precedes 
the professional. Of course this is not 
strictly ‘true because the vocational group 
proposes the legal standards and provides 
the membership of the examining boards. 
In the medical profession certain special- 
ism—surgery, internal medicine, pediatrics, 
and psychiatry, for example—form sub- 
groups for which standards are set by the 
members of the profession. The American 
Board of Examiners in Medicine, as an agency 
of the profession, establishes its own high 
standards for a diploma in each of these fields 
rather than having this done by a state board. 
This is true also in the American Board of 
Examiners in Professional Psychology, es- 
tablished by the American Psychological 
Association, where the Board awards a 
diploma in three specialisms in psychology— 
clinical, counseling, and industrial psy- 
chology, by similar means of high standards 
in written and oral examinations. 

A sampling of some of the other profes- 
sional associations more specifically reveals 
requirements as follows: 

e The American Association of Social Work- 


ers requires five years of preparation of which 
one must be in a school of social work, two 
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years of field experience, and two lettcrs of 
endorsement from an employer and/or local 
member of the association. They prefer two 
full years of graduate work but will accept 
the lesser. 

e The American Association of Psychiatric 
Social Workers requires graduation from an 
approved school of psychiatric social work 
and one year's experience in psychiatric social 
work. It will accept graduation in social 
work only where there is two years’ experi- 
ence in psychiatric social work. 

e The American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion will, up until 1955, require the M.A. or 
two years’ graduate work; three years’ ex- 
perience, of which one must be in a clinic 
with a team composed of psychiatrist, 
psychologist, and psychiatric social worker; 
and endorsement by three members. After 
1955 the requirements will be raised to a 
Ph.D. or equivalent and three years in ap- 
proved clinics. These requirements vary 
slightly, depending upon whether ee 
is psychologist, or psychiatric 
social worker. 

e The American College Personnel Associa- 
tion requires an M.A. in an academic field 
related to the area of student personnel work 
in which the applicant is engaged, current 
employment to be at least one-half time in 
student personnel work, and endorsement of 
two members. Up to 25 per cent of the total 
membership may be in business, industrial, 
government, or public agency personnel work. 
e The American Psychological Association 


requires at the Fellow level, the Ph.D. or 
equivalent in psychology, five years of ex- 


perience subsequent to the ., and two 
endorsements from Fellows. (At Associate 
level this falls off to two years of graduate 
work in psychology or one year graduate 
work and one year of experience in psychol- 
ogy.) In the Division of Counseling and 
Guidance of APA three years of the five must 
have been in counseling and guidance, the 
applicant must hold his present position in 


that field, and his endorsers must be Fellows 
of that division in his state. 


Only the broad outlines have been sketched 
of membership requirements in these repre- 
sentative associations and in each case where 
there have been different levels of member- 
ship, the top level rather than associate or 
junior membership requirements have been 
given. This is because present concern is 
with what is now top-level requirement in 
NVGA. 

As these association requirements are re- 
viewed a common structure appears. The 
standards are in terms of: (1) amount of 
graduate work by years or degrees; (2) the 
kind of graduate work in terms of field or 
approved institution; (3) the amount of 
experience ranging from one to five years; 
(4) the kind of experience in terms of the 
same field of specialization, the kind of in- 
stitution, or experience gained under ap- 
proved supervision; (5) endorsements from 
members at the same or higher level of mem- 
bership, or from employers, often required to 
be from the same state or locality. 

The trend appears to be toward (1) more 
academic preparation in the specific field of 
preparation; (2) experience in that specific 
field or under supervision; (3) the require- 
ment that current employment be in that 
field; (4) endorsements to be given by mem- 
bers who have seen the applicant work and 
know his local reputation; (5) and in medi- 
cine and psychology, toward written and 
oral examinations as proof of competency. 
Most of these requirements were established 
with grandfather clauses but these have 
terminal dates and some of the present re- 
quirements have terminal dates. There is 
apparent a progression in requirements, by steps, 
as the field develops or as memberships will 
accept higher self-approved standards. 

The application of these trends in pro- 
fessional association requirements to the 


That certificate is only as good as 
the standard by which it’s granted 
Can NVGA do better? 
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guidance field or to the National Vocational 
Guidance Association is not a simple matter. 
Guidance is not as mature or unified a voca- 
tional field as medicine or social work. Its 
practitioners are associated with schools on 
the one hand and with business and govern- 
ment on the other. Present Professional 
Membership requirements have been ° in- 
fluenced by business on the one hand which 
depends heavily upon years of experience, 
and by state educational certification re- 
quirements on the other where semester 
hours of academic work in specific fields 
make up the rungs of the ladder which leads 
to heaven. NVGA members, it would seem, 
have not had confidence in the requirements 
of a sizable amount of training, perhaps 
signified by a degree, nor have they asked for 
demonstrations of competence of performance in 
the field. There will always be these two 
aspects of a vocation such as guidance, first 
what is known—concepts, science—and sec- 
ondly what is done in applying this knowl- 
edge to human relationships. The author 
has said elsewhere that whereas psychology, 
tor example, may be a science, the application 
of it is an art, demanding social sensitivity 
to an audience. To set standards in these 
two areas is difficult. Mere experience does 
not assure competence. Nor do mere letters 
of endorsement, for these may reflect char- 
acter and social status rather than observed 
competence in the skills of the vocation. It is 
not certain that any other vocational as- 
sociation has solved this problem although 
supervised experience and oral examinations, 
as in medicine and in some areas of social 
work and psychology, come close to a possi- 
ble solution. 

It would be worth while to trace briefly 
the history of the Professional Membership 
Committee of NVGA, but it proved difficult 
to secure accurate information. C. L. Shartle 
was chairman of the committee that crys- 
tallized thinking as an Association and that 
led to the first Professional Membership 
requirements. This must have been soon 
after 1940. 
statement was disappointing to many be- 
cause of the compromises made in order to 
secure approval of any kind of membership 
standards. Too many members saw the 


It may be recalled that this first 


proposal only in terms of how it might af- 
fect their,personal status and not in terms of 
the welfare of the larger group or the voca- 
tion. Others were sincerely concerned about 
having any requirements in the area of aca- 
demic or professional school achievement. 
They would stress experience or endorsements 
regarding competence. Some who were cer- 
tain that the original requirements for mem- 
bership were too low to be thought of as 
““professional’’ were assured that the As- 
sociation would grow in its attitude toward 
professional requirements and that these 
would be raised from time to time. How 
much growth has there been? How much 
more assurance is there today? There have 
been other questions from time to time, but it 
seems worth while to list four basic proposi- 
tions: 

els the present requirement on experience 
satisfactory or can constructive changes be 
made? 

e Should the academic or so-called profes- 
sional training standards be raised? 

els the present procedure for endorsement 
adequate to insure both competency and 
character? 

e Are professional membership requirements 
of any value to the member and to the voca- 
tion? Does anybody want such membership, 
and how useful is it to him after he secures it? 


Experience Requirement 

In discussing the first proposition, one can 
be fairly brief. George Speer,? in a very 
useful discussion of the certification’ of 
counselors by professional organizations, 
compares the top or Professional Member- 
ship in NVGA with Associate or minimal 
membership in APA. He states that whereas 
Associate membership in APA is similar to 
NVGA Professional Membership in academic 
status, NVGA places a greater emphasis on 
experience and employment. This one may 
concede to be true, but actually NVGA has 
no procedure for estimating the quality of 
this experience. Most members are aware 
that one of the present trends is toward de- 
voting a larger segment of the pre-professional 

2 George S. Speer, ‘Certification of Counselor and 
Psychological Services by Professional Organizations,” 
Occupations, XXVII (F , 1949), 311-316. 


training period to supervised practice.* This 
does have a suggestion for the Professional 
Membership Committee. What is really 
desired here is experience of the right sort. 
It may be successful experience on the job, or 
it may be successful experience under training 
supervision but, in any event, it should be 
good experience rather than merely experi- 
ence. For this reason, the author would like 
to propose that some form of endorsement by 
the supervisor of this experience, whether in 
training or on the job, be made a part of the 
application procedure. Four years of ex- 
perience may be merely one year's experience 
repeated four times. The amount is not as 
important as the quality. Whereas the 
amount is easier to list, it is possible that it 
is a mere formality and of not much signifi- 
cance unless the quality is underwritten. 


Academic Requirements 

Next is the question regarding the raising 
of the so-called academic or professional 
training requirements. It may not be neces- 
sary to go much further than to require one 
full year of graduate work until the professional 
membership in NVGA is elevated to a true second 
level or top membership. So long as it is pri- 
marily a minimal. membership requirement, 
that is, in a professional sense, a carefully 
distributed full year of graduate work 
should be adequate. This amount is es- 
sential, and it is well to remember that the 
grandfather clause expired in July, 1951. 
Although many capable people have qualified 
under this clause, there is always a very real 
possibility that a lack of fairly substantial 
professional training requirements will be 
seriously misunderstood by people outside of 
the vocation. 

It is not enough however, merely to dis- 
tribute the one year’s graduate work among 
several fields. Certain fields are basic to any 
kind of professional work in vocational 
guidance and work in these fields should be 
required. The author would like to propose 
three basic fields in this connection—one to 
be personality development and dynamics, 
one to be psychological appraisal and coun- 


3 See Vocational Guidance Workers,’ Oc- 


cupations, XXVII (March, 1951). 
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seling, and the third to be occupational and 
social information. 


Endorsements 

The third question has to do with present 
procedures for securing endorsements. This 
has created some distress among both those 
who have asked for the endorsements and 
those who have given them. There has not 
been enough distinction between endorsing 
observed competency and endorsing general char- 
acter and ethics. Both of these, but particu- 
larly the former, can be endorsed only by an 
individual who has seen the applicant in ac- 
tion. It seems that this is a very basic 
question because concern is with professional 
competency above all else. Not too many of 
those applying would be unethical, but many 
might be operating at a low level of pro- 
fessional efficiency. One of the trends in the 
professional requirements of other associa- 
tions is this matter of one endorsement at 
least from a direct supervisor of training or 
on the job, or experience in an approved in- 
stitution, that is, where there is a proper 
framework for professional experience. 

The writer proposes, therefore, that the 
present requirement of endorsement of two 
professional members in the applicant's home 
state or local region be changed to require 
endorsement of two people who are professionally 
competent, as judged by any means, who have ac- 
tually seen the applicant operate on a staff, or 
who have observed the outcomes of his counseling 
or placement. At present some trouble arises 
in the Division of Counseling of APA which 
requires two endorsements from Fellows 
from the same division in the same state. 
Frequently compromises must be made with 
this regulation in order to secure endorse- 
ments of competent professional men, re- 
gardless of the nature of their APA member- 
ship, who actually know the applicant. 
Therefore, Fellows will be accepted from 
other divisions in the applicant's home state, 
recent employers, or the person's graduate 
adviser if his graduate work has been reason- 
ably recent. The writer believes that NVGA 
could use more freely than it now uses mem- 
bers of APA and of the state psychological 
associations who are residents in the appli- 
cant’s home town, in addition to NVGA 
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Professional Members. By whatever means 
used, it is mecessary to insure an endorsemeni 
which is based upon first-hand knowledge of 
competent observers. 


Value of Professional Membership 


A partial answer to the significant fourth 
question regarding the value of a professional 
membership is in the steady growth in the 
number of members who desire professional 
membership status. This is gratifying for 
it means that fewer members are taking for 
granted that there will be acceptance by 
others of their qualifications as a vocational 
guidance worker. It also means that more 
members are able to meet the comparatively 
simple requirements for Professional Mem- 
bership—requirements that were low when 
they were first established and are consider- 
ably lower now. 

A question arises as to what is the best 
ratio of top-membership members to mini- 
mum membership members in any association. 
How much less does Professional Membership 
mean in terms of status as the ratio between 
professional and general membership de- 
creases? What is the experience in related 
groups? One is quite familiar. The 1950 
Directory of the American Psychological 
Association lists 42 per cent of the total 
membership as Fellows (the top-level mem- 
bership), and 13 per cent as having Diplomas 
in one of the three applied fields. 

Is there a danger in NVGA in the increas- 
ing proportion of Professional Members? 
The writer thinks not, for NVGA Profes- 
sional Membership requirements are not top- 
level requirements but are minimum require- 
ments only. Many of the related profes- 
sional organizations have two or three 
classes of membership such as those in ACPA, 
APA, and the American Association of 
Psychiatric Social Workers—each level with 
specific requirements. NWVGA is behind the 
parade since its general membership does not 
have to meet any requirements save that of 
interest. It might be suggested, therefore, 
that NVGA could have three-fourths or even 
all of its members as Professional Members 
with entire advantage to the Association 
and to the vocation. For by then a second- 
level membership would have been developed 


and present professional requirements would 
become general membership requirements. 
Should NVGA not move in this direction? 
There is certainly a personal status value 
in Professional Membership or there would 
not have been such a large number applying. 
There is a fellowship value for the member 
grouped with others who have a professional 
and personal stake in the vocational guidance 
field somewhere near the level of his own 
concern. The development of a vocational 
value to the certificate on his wall will de- 
pend upon time and his organization's 
reputation. There should be more publicity 
given to the nature of the requirements in- 
volved in Professional Membership, to the 
fact that there must be endorsement by one’s 
peers, that each application is examined by a 
committee, that the grandfather clause had 
an expiration date. The author has three 
certificates endorsing him as a practitioner 
in guidance—one from NVGA, one from the 
Minnesota Psychological Association, one 
from the American Board of Examiners in 
Professional Psychology—and he keeps them 
on the wall of his office as a matter of policy. 


Encouragement must be given to the develop- 
ment of the idea that practicing psychology in a 
counseling relationship 1s a job which requires 


certain qualifications. Having one’s qualifica- 
tions passed upon by one's colleagues in the 
field is not a luxury but a necessity. 

The value of these certificates could be 
increased if they were valid for a limited time 
only. Too many people understand all too 
well how grandfather clauses and the rapid 
march of a profession can make such certifi- 
cates completely lacking in significance after 
a very few years. The author proposes 
that NVGA limit membership for a 
period of three or five years from the date, 
therefore, of issuance and state this on the 
certificate. To renew membership, one 
would fill out a simple statement as to pres- 
ent position, graduate work, professional 
contributions, etc., for the period since the 
last qualification, and allow the Membership 
Committee to re-examine his professional 
status. This is not done in many profes- 
sional fields as yet and for NVGA, in a 
lustily growing vocational field, to take such 
a step would be not only vocationally wise 
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but it would markedly increase the respect of 
others for its certificates. As it now stands, 
NVGA certificates are good indefinitely no 
matter whether a member leaves the field 
entirely, lags far behind in professional 
practice, or even engages in unethical con- 
duct—the certificate is still on his wall. Ina 
sense, NVGA has placed itself in a dangerous 
position professionally. The NVGA Ethical 
Practices Committee places a time limit upon 
the NVGA approval of a guidance agency, 
and it is contended that the Professional 
Membership Committee should do likewise. 

The Professional Membership Committee in 
asking for comment on this subject gave the 
writer no ‘“‘mission,’’ no instructions on 
what they wished him to say. Therefore, 
the proposals made herein may or may not 
support their present intentions. The author 
has been active in several organizations in a 
concern for professional development‘ and 

* As President of NVGA, the author reactivated the 


Ethical Practices Committee and served on it from then 
until now and, as President of ACPA, promoted the es- 


can speak from somewhat an informed point 
of view, but it is only one member's judg- 
ment. The decisions are up to the Committee 
and the membership. And may one earnest 
word be added for the Professional Member- 
ship Committee of this year or any year—it 
is a hard, thankless job, and the only com- 
ments that the Committee is likely to have 
from the membership at large will be com- 
plaints. Any such committee is a com- 
mittee of one’s peers, appointed by his 
Trustees. One must trust them and gain 
from their leadership. A member can al- 
ways question judgment or criticize proce- 
dures but should refrain from any question- 
ing of motives or the sincerity of such a 
committee. After all, be may be on the 
committee some day! 

tablishment of its present membership requirements. 
More recently it was his privilege to serve on the ex- 
amining panel for the first oral examination of ABEPP 
and on the membership committee of the Division of 
Counseling and Guidance of APA during the time that 
membership standards and procedures were crystallized 
and approved by the Division. 


PARENT-TEACHER STUDY COURSES FOR 1951-1952 
The general theme of PTA study courses for the coming year is “Building Healthy 


Personalities.” For September the articles in the Notional Parent-Teacher under 
this theme were “How Children Acquire Morale” for the school-age group and 
“What Are These Emotional Problems?” for the adolescent series. Future topics 
for October through April for the school-age group will be “Tensions in Parent- 
Teacher Relations: Must They Exist?” “Should Parents Help with Homework?” 
“Responsibility Scaled to Size,” “Ways to Mental Health,” “Money in Their 
Jeans,” “Houseroom for Hobbies,” and "Whose Business Is the Curriculum?” 

For the adolescent series the scheduled topics are “Nobody Wants to Be a 
Wallflower,” “All We Can Do Is Counsel,” “Guiding the Civic Impulse,” “Barriers 
to a College Education,” “Character that Clicks with Youth,” “If They've a Mind 
for Marriage,” and “Adolescence-——The Patient Years for Parents.” 
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Expanding Functions of 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 


in V.A. Hospitals * 


I: Is Now being recognized by many voca- 
tional counselors in Veterans Administra- 
tion hospitals that their original functions 
have changed considerably in the last five 
years. Initially such counselors were con- 
cerned chiefly with the development of 
specific employment objectives and training 
programs to reach such objectives by veterans 
of World War II eligible for educational bene- 
fits under Public Law 346 or rehabilitation 
benefits under Public Law 16. The original 
duties and responsibilities still continue, al- 
though entry into training under Public Law 
346 was terminated by law on July 25, 1951. 
However, under the provisions of Public Law 
894, passed since the Korean situation de- 
veloped, servicemen now being disabled may 
be eligible for rehabilitation benefits. To- 
day, in addition to carrying out the pro- 
visions of the above laws, vocational coun- 
selors find themselves engaged in many other 
activities. 

Nearly all veterans counseled in the first 
few years of the Veterans Administration 
counseling program within hospitals were 
young men, recently discharged from the 
military services, and highly motivated to 
return to school or job or enter training for 
work. Counselees seen now are older, fre- 
quently have disabilities of long duration and 
of severe nature, and in a number of instances 
have acquired—or perhaps reinforced—feel- 
ings of work insecurity or work inadequacy. 
Briefly, counseling problems of today are far 
more difficult and complex than were those 
faced several years ago. 

Counselors working in Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospitals are confronted daily with a 


* Published with the ey of the Chief Medical 
Director, tment of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans 
Administration, who assumes no responsibility for the 
opinions expressed or conclusions drawn by the author. 


variety of challenging problems related to 
disease and disability, calling for appraisals 
of work tolerance and work adjustment and 
evaluations of the therapeutic effects of var- 
ious kinds of training or work activities; 
counselors are using their techniques and 
skills for psychotherapeutic purposes; coun- 
selors are coordinating their programs to 
long-term medical treatment programs. All 
these activities, of course, are in addition to 
the use of the well-recognized counseling 
techniques of interviewing, taking case his- 
tories, administering and interpreting psy- 
chological tests, presenting and interpreting 
occupational information and making use of 
exploratory work activities. 

One group of veterans now being counseled 
are veterans not eligible for benefits under the 
three chief federal laws, Public Laws 346, 16, 
and 894. For instance, a World War I veteran 
working as a telephone lineman is struck by 
lightning; he falls to the ground and injures 
his spinal cord. Asa paraplegic, he no longer 
can work as a lineman. Through vocational 
counseling he may develop a training pro- 
gram which will prepare him for work he can 
do and wishes to do, perhaps as a timekeeper 
or an instrument repairman. Or, for example, 
peacetime veterans who develop disabilities 
due to cardiac conditions or poliomyelitis 
and no longer able to work as plasterers or 
carpenters, with the assistance of counseling, 
may seek training for work more feasible for 
them. Large numbers of peacetime veterans 
are being counseled in Veterans Administra- 
tion hospitals. 

Another group of hospitalized veterans re- 
ferred to the vocational counselors include 
difficult or prolonged medical management 
problems. Veterans with tuberculosis, quad- 
riplegia, paraplegia, neuropsychiatric dis- 
orders or complicated surgical cases fall in 
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this group. With these veterans, planning 
for work often is an important phase of medi- 
cal treatment. It has been observed by many 
rehabilitation workers that patients with 
meaningful vocational programs usually are 
more cooperative and relaxed than are pa- 
tients who have doubts about their fucure 
work. Patients with plans have fewer ab- 
sences without leave and tend not to leave 
hospitals against medical advice. In such 
cases, the counselor plays the role of a thera- 
pist on the therapy team. 
Geriatric Counseling 

A special instance of therapeutic counseling 
might be called geriatric counseling. Here 
the vocational counselor assists older veterans 
in planning avocational programs. It has been 
the experience of the writer to work with 
veterans in their 70's and 80's. The field of 
geriatric counseling in Veterans Administra- 
tion hospitals will become increasingly more 
important as the percentage of older veterans 
increases. Large numbers of veterans low 
referred to vocational counselors are in their 
fourth, fifth, and sixth decades. Approxi- 
mately 16 per cent of the referrals during the 
past five years to the vocational counselor in 
the Long Beach Veterans Administration 
Hospital were over 40 years old. The range 
of ages was from 17 years to 83 years. In ad- 
dition to counseling older veterans, counse- 
lors work with veterans who have reached 
maximum hospital benefits but who may 
never again be gainfully employed. These 
veterans may be domiciliary cases for whom 
avocational activities are highly desirable. 

One service which is requested frequently 
and which calls for highly specialized skills 
is the job placement of hospitalized veterans. 
For this service the counselor often develops 
his own job resources and/or calls upon the 
resources of the community for assistance. 
State employment agencies, industry and busi- 
ness, veteran organizations, community and 
fraternal groups have proved helpful. Coun- 
selors frequently function as liaison officers to 
bring veterans into contact with the job 
placement facilities. 

Counselors now find themselves active 
board members on the various hospital re- 
habilitation boards, which function in medi- 


cal services such as physical medicine, pul- 
monary diseases, neuropsychiatry, and para- 
plegia. The reports and findings of counselors 
frequently give direction to the rehabilitation 
efforts of the therapy team. Counselors serve 
as consultants in interpreting psychological 
test data, recommending more specific uses of 
hospital services such as educational therapy, 
manual arts therapy, and occupational ther- 
apy, making use of state rehabilitation serv- 
ices to assist veterans not eligible for federal 
benefits, and in providing current educational 
and occupational information. 

Most counselors in the past five years have 
developed skills in the intensive use of the 
ancillary hospital services. In Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals the manual arts ther- 
apy shops and laboratories are used for ex- 
ploratory activities and for the determination 
of the work tolerance of disabled veterans. 
In a similar manner, activities in occupational 
therapy and educational therapy are used to 
assist in the development of work or training 
programs. Counsclors have used special serv- 
ices in the Veterans Administration hospi- 
tals to obtain volunteer workers from com- 
munities for instructors in creative writing, 
art, music, dramatics, higher mathematics, 
languages, and many other courses. For non- 
eligible veterans, counselors have supplied 
psychological test data and interpretation of 
such data to state rehabilitation officers work- 
ing with veterans, thus facilitating state 
rehabilitation program. 

Vocational counselors participate in many 
in-service training programs for the training 
of hospital personnel. Frequently, counselors 
are invited to talk before lay and professional 
groups both inside and outside the hospitals. 

In recent years the technical literature has 
contained many studies and papers by voca- 
tional counselors employed by the Veterans 
Administration. There is much rich research 


Today’s Counseling Problems 
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material available to counselors and many of 
them have been active in carrying out re- 
search projects. 


Counseling Horizon Expanded 


In nearly all instances, vocational counse- 
lors have found that their counseling horizon 
has expanded tremendously. In a number of 
cases, counselors assigned to hospitals were 
assigned to work with specific groups of dis- 
abled veterans. The writer, for example, 
originally was assigned to work with para- 
plegics; other counselors worked solely with 
tuberculosis veterans or neuropsychiatric 
veterans. It was not long, especially in the 
general hospitals, before nearly every type of 
medical problem was being referred to the vo- 
cational counselor. 

To illustrate this point, a sample of 1,106 
cases, taken from the files of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education Section of the 
Long Beach Veterans Administration Hospi- 
tal and listing all clinical categories with five 
or more cases which had been referred for vo- 
cational counseling, was tabulated by clinical 


groups. Twenty-eight fairly definite medical 
categories were identified. Counseling serv- 
ices had been provided not only to para- 
plegics—the original counseling group—but 
also to quadriplegics, tuberculous patients, 


brain injury cases, orthopedic cases, arthritics, 
alcoholics, amputees, poliomyelitis cases, 
veterans with asthma, rheumatic fever, can- 
cer, dermatitis, nephritis, malaria, epilepsy, 
multiple sclerosis, neurosis, schizophrenia, 
auditory and visual defects, ulcers, Buerger's 
disease, psoriasis, diabetes, hypertension, 
Raynaud's disease, cirrhosis of the liver, and 
other disabilities. 

In the beginning of the vocational counsel- 
ing programs in the Veterans Administration 
hospitals few would have hazarded the pre- 
diction that vocational counseling would de- 
velop the sweeping coverage that now takes 
place in many Veterans Administration hos- 
pitals. Counseling services are provided not 
only to veterans eligible under Public Laws 
346, 16, and 894, but to a// veterans referred 
for counseling; counseling is provided not 
only to the younger veterans of World War 
II, but to veterans of a// ages; counselors are 
serving as therapists on therapy teams; 
counselors are providing job placement serv- 
ices; counselors frequently function as co- 
ordinators of exploratory work programs 
within the hospitals; counselors serve as con- 
sultants to the other hospital services; and 
counselors have expanded the variety of their 
counseling activities to include the counsel- 
ing of practically all disabilities, encountered 
in hospital situations. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ARMED FORCES 


Major General John M. Devine, Chief of the Information and Education Division 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, participated in a “Youth and the 
Draft” radio program over the Liberty Broadcasting System on May 27, 1951. 
During this program he pointed out that despite the fact that the Armed Forces 
were not schools, over 34,000 servicemen and women were enrolled in resident 
university courses and another 113,000 were enrolled in USAFI correspondence 


courses. 


Counselors should encourage all men and women entering the services 


to investigate the educational opportunities offered at their stations. 
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Prestige Ranks 
OF TEACHING 


ROBERT W. RICHEY 
WILLIAM H. FOX 
CHARLES E. FAUSET 


Wiis AN INDIVIDUAL is in the process of 


choosing a career he often considers the 
extent to which various occupations com- 
mand admiraticn in the minds of men. This 
admiration or esteem attached to an occupa- 
tion may be termed prestige. The reason 
many young people aspire to become doctors 
or lawyers is in part because of the prestige 
attached to these professions. 

The education of the young is a most basic 
problem faced by a society. The procurement 
of competent teachers for this occupation, 
therefore, should constitute a major concern 
of society. If the selection of teaching as a 
vocation is influenced to some extent by the 
existing prestige attached to the profession, 
a study in this field is desirable. 

In an attempt to analyze the factors which 
enter into selection of teaching as a vocation, 
a rather intensive study was made at Indiana 
University in the spring of 1948.' Data con- 
cerning prestige factors were obtained but, 
due to the limitations of space, were not re- 
ported in the original study. 

Eighteen different occupations formed the 
core of the problem in ranking. An attempt 
was made to select occupations that might 
reflect decided differences in prestige in the 
minds of the students. Some attempt was 
made to use occupations comparable to those 
used in an outstanding study made by Hart- 
man in 1934.* It was felt that, by including 
some of these same occupations, the writers 
might be able to detect changes during the 
past 14 years in the prestige associated with 


1 For a a report of the study see: Richey, 


Robert W., and Fox, William H., An Analysis of Various 
Factors Associated with the Selection of Teaching as a Vocation, 
Indiana University, Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Vol. 24, No. 3, Bloomington (May, 1948), 59 pp. 

Hartman, George W., Prestige of Occupations,” 
The Personnel Journal, X\11 (October, 1934), 144-152. 


various occupations. The complete study 
embodied tabulations of reactions from 1,676 


students, mostly first semester freshmen. The 


particular item upon which the present article 
is based reads as follows: 


Rank the following 18 occupations in the order 
of the prestige that you attach to them by placing 
the number 1 in front of the occupation you be- 
lieve carries the greatest prestige and continue 
to the completion of the group. 


—College professor 
—Laborer 
—Secretary 
—Policeman 
—Machinist 
—Elementary 
teacher 
—Truck driver 
—Government 
employee 
—Registered nurse 


—Carpenter 

—Farmer 

—High school teacher 
—Physician 

'—Banker 


—Bootblack school 


—Clergyman 
—Lawyer 


—Bookkceeper 


In studying the prestige attached by the 
students to various occupations, the follow- 
ing sub-categories were used as controls: (1) 
sex; (2) size of the communities from which 
the student came; (3) high school scholar- 
ship level of the student; (4) degree of teach- 
ing experience the student had had; (5) stu- 
dent's reactions toward community control of 
teachers’ behavior; (6) whether or not the 
student was planning to become a teacher, 
and (7) income of parents. | 

In the discussion which follows, reference 
will be made to both rank and rating. Rank is 
actually the assigned position within the 18 
occupations studied, while rating is the aver- 
age rank assigned to that position by the 
students. Since the students were grouped 
variously according to the established study 
controls, the mean ratings may likewise vary. 
The final ranks were determined by the order 
in size of the mean ratings. 

The two sexes agreed well upon the relative 
ranking of the 18 occupations. Only two sex 
differences appeared in the rankings. The 
males ranked bookkeeper tenth and secretary 


How much weight 
does the teacher carry? 
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eleventh; the females ranked secretary tenth 
and bookkeeper eleventh. The males ranked 
truck driver sixteenth and laborer seven- 
teenth; the females reversed the order of 
these two. All other rankings were identical. 

The size of the community from which the 
students came had little effect upon the way 
the 18 occupations were ranked. However, 
those from rural areas did rank farmer tenth, 
while those from villages, small cities, and 
large cities ranked him thirteenth. Those 
from small] cities tended to rank bookkeeper 
slightly higher than did those from other 
types of communities. 

High school scholarship also had little 
effect upon the relative rankings. The only 
noticeable variation appeared when those 
who had received either excellent, good, or 
fair marks in high school ranked government 
employees eighth and policemen twelfth, 
while those who had received poor marks 
equated the government employees with 
policemen. 

Experience of a teaching nature appeared to 
have some influence upon the rankings of the 
occupation of teaching. The mean rating of 
high school teacher by those who had had 
much experience of a teaching nature was 
6.4, while the mean rating by those who had 
had no experience was only 7.2. The mean 
ratings of elementary teacher by these two 
groups were 8.4 and 8.9, respectively. 

Reaction to community control of teach- 
ers’ behavior also had some effect upon occu- 
pational ranking. Those who strongly ap- 


proved of community control of teachers gave 
the high school teacher a mean rating of 
6.7; those who strongly disapproved of com- 
munity control gave the high school teacher 
a mean rating of 7.2. Those who moderately 
approved of community control of teacher be- 
havior gave the elementary teacher a mean 
rating of 8.3, while both those who strongly 
approved and those who strongly disap- 
proved of community control gave this occu- 
pation a mean rating of 8.9. 

The degree to which the students had de- 
cided to become teachers had comparatively 
the most notable effect upon the occupational 
ranking. Those who had definitely decided to 
become teachers ranked high school teaching 
third; those who were undecided ranked this 
occupation sixth; and those who had defi- 
nitely decided not to teach ranked it 
seventh. The mean rating for these three 
groups varied from 5.0 to 8.0. Those who 
had decided to become teachers ranked ele- 
mentary teachers seventh; the undecided 
ranked them eighth; those who had defi- 
nitely decided not to become teachers ranked 
them ninth. Those who had decided to be- 


‘come teachers ranked college professors sec- 


ond, while the others usually ranked them 
third; they ranked lawyers fifth while others 
ranked them second, and they ranked bank- 
ing sixth instead of fourth or fifth. 

Students whose parents’ incomes were less 
than $1,000 per year ranked high school 
teaching fourth, elementary teaching seventh, 
and college teaching second. Those whose 


TABLE 1 
Comparison of Occupational Rankings and Ratings by the Total Group with Those by Students 
Who Had Parents in the Same Occupation 


| Group with Parents 


in Same Occupation Differences 


Occupation 


Farmer 

Education 

Law 

Medical 

Laborer 

Clergy 

Policeman 
Government employee 


Rank Rating 
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Total Group 
Rank |Rating Rank Rating 
| 13 | 11.9 
6.7 4 | 
2 | 2 
| 1 2.1 | 1 
1 | 16.7 
4 46 | 1 
12 11.2 7 
| 9 9.0 8 
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ts’ incomes were over $5,000 yearly 
ranked high school teaching sixth, elemen- 
tary teaching seventh, and college teaching 
fifth. However, since incomes were divided 
into 10 categories, the number of cases was 
smaller for each group. Thus the difference 
in rankings may appear more significant than 
they really are. For example, the respective 
mean ratings given to college professors by 
these two extreme salary groups were 4.1 and 
4.7. 

Taste 1 shows the rank orders and rating 
assigned to various occupational areas by the 
entire student group and by those whose 
parents were in the particular occupations. 

In no case did the students with parents in 
a particular occupation rank that occupation 
lower than the total group had ranked it. 
The mean ranks indicate that in general those 
with parents in a certain occupation tend to 
rank that occupation slightly higher than the 
total group did. There was a noticeable dif- 
ference in the ranking of the policeman by 
the two groups. 

The rank order of the occupations, as they 
appeared in Hartman's study, and of occupa- 
tions in this study are listed in Taste 2 be- 
low. 


TABLE 2 
Comparison of Occupational Ranks Obtained 
by Hartman (1934) with Those Obtained in the 
Present Study 


Rank Order Rank Order 
in 1934 in 1948 
Study Study 


Occupation 


Physician 

Lawyer 

College professor 
Clergyman 

High school teacher 
Government employee 
Elementary school teacher 
Machinist 
Bookkeeper 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Policeman 

Truck driver 

Laborer 

Bootblack 


Rank orders given in the first column of 
Taste 2 are for comparative purposes only. 
Actual rank orders in the 1934 study included 
25 occupations; in the 1948 study they in- 
cluded 18 occupations. Thus, some of these 
ranks were different in Hartman's study, but 
their relative position has been maintained. 

The striking feature of this table is the 
close agreement in ranks assigned by groups 
which are 14 years removed from each other. 
It is extremely doubtful whether any statis- 
tically significant difference exists between 
the ranks of the groups on any of the listed 
occupations. 


Observations and Conclusions 


There was a considerable amount of agree- 
ment in the particular preferences of the stu- 
dents. One noticeable exception occurred in 
the case of government employee, where a 
normal curve was approximated in the dis- 
tribution of choices of rank (14 ranked him 
first; 14 ranked him last; 16 ranked him next 
to first; 12 ranked him next to last; etc.). 
The widespread distribution in this case may 
in part be attributed to the indefinite nature 
of the work of a government employee. The 
cbncepts of individuals within this group of 
employees may run the gamut from ambassa- 
dor to elevator operator. On the other hand, 
the physician as first choice and the boot- 
black as last choice represented the most 
unanimous agreement. 

It is interesting to observe that, even when 
the students were divided into groups on the 
basis of sex, type of communities, scholar- 
ship, teaching experience, reaction to com- 
munity control, income and occupation of 
parents, etc., the rankings fell into rather 
definite order. This seems to indicate that a 
hierarchy or prestige had been attached to 
these various occupations by the time these 
students reached college. 

The field of education itself presented defi- 
nite hierarchical tendencies. All groups 
ranked college professor, high school teacher, 
and elementary teacher in that order. 

In the larger study, of which this study is 
only a part, there were a number of pointed 
reasons established for explaining the rela- 
tively low prestige value assigned by so many 
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to teaching as an occupation. If the prestige 
of teaching is important in inducing people to 
enter the profession—and there are many in- 
dications that it is—there is a clear need to 
study what can be done to raise the prestige 
of this profession in the eyes of the people as 
a whole. 

Teacher prestige was found to be slightly 
higher in rural areas and villages than in 
small and large cities. Perhaps this is partly 
due to the better inter-personal relationships 
between teachers in these areas and the stu- 
dents and community. It may be partly due 
to the fact that income from teaching in less 
populated areas enjoys a favorable compari- 
son with incomes of other occupations in 
those areas. Income as a factor in prestige of 
occupations has further implications. Re- 


sponses to the questionnaire showed that in 


general the higher the income of the family 
the lower teaching ranked in the classifica- 
tion of prestige. 

Those who have had experience of a teach- 
ing nature rank teaching slightly higher than 
those who have had little or no experience. 
This may be partially attributed to the fact 
that people in an occupation tend to rank 
that occupation slightly higher than do 
other people. Again, it may be attributed to 
the fact that those who are better acquainted 
with the duties and attributes of teaching 
hold the occupation in higher esteem. If the 
latter is true, it argues for further dissemina- 
tion of information to the community. When 
more people know what the schools are try- 
ing to do, it is probable that the prestige of 
teaching will be enhanced. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Recommendation of the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth: “We therefore recommend with respect to furthering health personality 
development generally in children and youth . . . that all professions dealing with 
children be given, as an integral part of their preparation, a common core of 
experiences dealing with fundamental concepts of human behavior, including the 
need to consider the total person as well as any specific disorder; the inter- 
relationship of physical, mental, social, religious, and cultural forces; the im- 
portance of interpersonal relationships; the role of self-understanding; and 
emphasis on the positive recognition and production of healthy personalities and 
the treatment of variations; and that lay people be oriented through formal or 
informal education to an understanding of the importance of the foregoing 
concepts.” 
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A Functional System of 
Occupational Classification 


A’ THERE ADVANTAGES to an Occupational 
classification system into which can be 
translated much more than work experience? 
Long before Korea, there was in the United 
States Employment Service a conviction that 
such a classification system was necessary. 
It was needed then to facilitate proper 
counseling, selection, and placement. Plan- 
ning for manpower mobilization brings added 
emphasis to such problems as transfer, up- 
grading, and training. 

There are in use today, in the United 
States Employment Service and the local 
public employment offices, two occupational 
classification systems—the one is embodied 
in Volume II of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and the other in Part 1V of the same 
Dictionary. \n general, the former is used to 
classify applicants who are fully qualified to 
perform specific occupations as described in 
the Dictionary, and the latter is used to 
classify inexperienced applicants. Both of 
these systems have been very useful. How- 
ever, since 1939, when the Dictionary was 
first issued, much has been learned both 
about occupational classification and about 
the factors upon which such a system should 
be based. 

In order to be of maximum value in the 
counseling, selection, and placement of work- 
ers, such a structure must group jobs which 
are alike with respect to fundamental work 
activities and worker requirements. Broadly 
speaking, Volume II does not achieve this 
standard because of its emphasis on industrial 
afhliation, its variable treatment of skill 
levels throughout the structure, and its 
establishment of some groups on a basis other 
than the defined content of jobs. Part 1V 
also does not fully reflect these criteria, be- 
cause of its limited coverage of only 6,000 
jobs, broad treatment of non-entry jobs, and 
its inconsistent application of classification 


criteria in developing groups. The writer 
would be the last, however, to say that the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles did not prove a 
godsend for the users of classified occupational 
information before, during, and after World 
War II—users in both civilian and military 
areas of activities; and the first to say that 
without the development and use of the 
current Dictionary, it would be impossible to 
proceed with this discussion. 

A number of people in the Employment 
Service have felt for several years that the 
time had arrived to take advantage of the 
experience gained in the use of the Service's 
own classification structures over a period of a 
dozen or so years, and the experiences and 
new developments of other groups interested 
and active in this same area of endeavor. 
It had been hoped originally that the first 
revised edition of the Dictionary would 
correct original errors of omission and com- 
mission, as well as include additional oc- 
cupational information. However, while 
the war years and activities during them pro- 
vided considerable and valuable experience, 
they gave no time in which to engage in the 
basic research needed; nor did the immediate 
post-war years provide sufficient opportunity, 
due to drastic curtailment, personnel- and 
budget-wise. So that those who realized, 
from experiences in the initial preparation 
of the Dictionary, what was involved in 
providing the kind of classification structure 
needed, soon knew that to hold up a revised 
edition for the completion of a new classifica- 
tion structure would unwarrantedly deprive 
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the many users of needed data which were 
available. 

It also seemed more than a little incon- 
sistent that two occupational classification 
systems, even though they were for different 
purposes, should be necessary for the Em- 
ployment Service. So, well over a year ago, 
a small staff in the United States Employ- 
ment Service in Washington, including place- 
ment and counseling specialists, began work 
designed to develop an improved occupational 
classification structure which will adequately 
group like jobs together, enable the conver- 
sion of work experience, training, and apti- 
tudes into a workable occupational frame- 
work, suggest transfer possibilities both 
within groups and among groups, offer a 
better foundation for promotion and up- 
grading, and present a more comprehensive 
means of collecting and analyzing labor 
market information in terms of groups of 
jobs. If these objectives can be attained, a 
single classification system will supersede 
both Volume II and Part IV of the present 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. For the 
Employment Service, such a system will re- 


sult in improving placement, counseling, 
and reporting functions; and of course all 
organizations concerned with problems of 
vocational guidance, training, and placement 
will derive benefit from the effort. 


Present Approach Experimental 


The present approach to the problem is 
experimental, and it is hoped, hits directly 
at the heart of the classification objectives 
without being dominated by existing systems. 
Work to date has entailed isolating and defin- 
ing those job and worker qualification criteria 
believed to be of importance in classification. 
Plans have-been made to rate 4,000 representa- 
tive occupations as described in the Dictionary, 
according to these classification criteria, on a 
job-by-job basis. Once the jobs have been 
rated,'the ratings will be coded and placed 
on mechanically sortable punch cards. Sub- 
sequently, various sorts will be made to 
yield occupational classifications. This will 
be followed by an evaluation of results to 
decide on a pattern for a single classification 
system which will best serve the stated ob- 
jectives. It is believed that such a trial run 


will provide an opportunity to test every 
pertinent aspect of this approach and to iron 
out inevitable kinks. 

Ultimately, of course, there are at least 
three major phases subsequent to the trial 
run: (1) completion of the analysis and 
grouping of the remaining 19,000 defined 
jobs; (2) integration of defined occupations 
classified in other structures and which do not 
now appear in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles; and (3) practical experimentation 
under operating conditions. 

Eight classification components (or cri- 
teria) have been arrived at during a period of 
intensive work and study and in consultation 
with the prime users of occupational classi- 
fication. They are: (1) Work done. (2) 
Knowledges and abilities. (3) Aptitudes. 
(4) Physical demands. (5) Temperament 
demands. (6) Working conditions. (7) In- 
dustry. (8) Training time. 

Each of these may be examined more closely 
according to its present formulation. 


Work Done 


“Work done’ for this purpose has been 
defined as the integrated pattern of activity 
performed by the worker, expressing the func- 
tion of the job. The means for expressing 
these functions are work-action verbs in 
gerund form defined in terms of (1) the variety 
or range of tasks occurring in the work ac- 
tion; (2) the objectives of the over-all work 
action; (3) the machines, tools, and equip- 
ment involved; and (4) the materials, sub- 
stances, or services worked on. About 300 to 
400 such work actions are anticipated, some 
200 of which have already been defined. 
In addition, a classified, coded list of ma- 
terials, products, and services has been de- 
veloped, permitting particularization of the 
work action of each job. At the moment, it 
appears that the work-action verbs may also 
serve as classification categories for machines, 
tools, and equipment as well as the integrated 
pattern of activities. However, data are 
being gathered during the trial run and 
checked against this possibility. If it does 
not check completely, then machines, tools, 
and equipment will be separately classified 
and coded. Thus, applying these break- 
downs for job classification purposes three 
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Categories are arrived at of data to be ex- 


pressed in the work-done component: 
Work-Done Component 
Data Ilustrations 

Work action................. laying out, knitting 

Materials, products, etc....... metal plate, canvas 
products, yarn 

Machines, tools, etc..........threading machine, 
typewriter 

Applied to Job 


Knitting Machine Operator (knit goods) 4-14.061 
Knitting Knitted articles and fabrics Knitting 
machine 


Physical Characteristics and 
Working Conditions 


For the purpose of this discussion, **phys- 
ical characteristics’’ and ‘“‘working condi- 
tions’’ may be considered together for a 
moment. ‘‘Physical characteristics’ may 
be defined as those physical energy character- 
istics required of the worker for successful 
performance of the job. ‘Working condi- 
tions’’ are those external conditions in 
which the job is performed, and which, be- 
cause of their nature, may be hazardous to 
the health and well-being of the worker. 
These are particularly important for con- 
sideration in the unskilled as well as some 
semi-skilled areas of work, as employers 
frequently are not interested in specific ex- 
perience on the part of applicants but rather 
specify such requirements as ability to per- 
form light or heavy work or to work under 
adverse conditions of heat and noise or vibra- 
tion. A determination of these required 
characteristics in classification is particularly 
necessary in schemes for employment of the 
physically handicapped and in assisting 
those applicants who must change jobs or 
fields of work when they discover themselves 
to be physically inadequate to cope with the 
requirements in their present jobs. After 
preliminary study, it was determined that 
the basic elements to be used for identifying 
various physical characteristics and working 
conditions were those contained on the Em- 
ployment Service Physical Demands Form, 
with possible modifications and additions 
to be made as the need arose. It was ap- 
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parent that the use of all of these elements, 27 
for physical demands and 27 for working 
conditions, as individual items would be 
unwieldy and cumbersome. Hence a com- 
bination was made of those factors that were 
similar or inter-dependent in nature; the 
result being a condensation of the physical 
demands items into seven basic factors and 
the working conditions into six. For ex- 
ample, stooping, crouching, crawling, and 
kneeling were combined because they in- 
volve many of the same muscles, and gen- 
erally an individual who can engage in one 
of these activities can engage in the other 
three. Similarly, fumes, odors, toxic con- 
ditions, dust, and poor ventilation affect 
the worker's respiratory system, and it was 
felt could logically be grouped together. 

An analysis of the results obtained in using 
a sample of 130 service and unskilled oc- 
cupations showed that if all the physical 
demands and working conditions in a given 
job were to be considered, the number of 
factors was still too large for a classification 
system which must accommodate other 
criteria. The conclusion was reached that 
no more than the three most significant 
physical demands, one of which would be 
the first factor in the list, and the three most 
significant working conditions should be 
checked for each job; ‘“‘significant’’ to 
constitute a critical (make-or-break) require- 
ment of the job. Also, at least one entry on 
physical requirements is to be listed, with the 
possibility that no entry for working condi- 
tions would be listed for a given job. The 
following are the seven factors for physical 
demands: (1) Lifting, carrying, pushing, 
and pulling. (2) Climbing and balancing. 
(3) Stooping, crouching, kneeling, and crawl- 
ing. (4) Walking and _ standing. (5) 
Reaching, handling, fingering, and feeling. 
(6) Talking and hearing. (7) Secing and 
color vision. 

The individual items are defined in the 
United States Employment Service publica- 
tion, Physical Demands Analysis and Physical 
Capacities Appraisal. 

The six factors for working conditions are: 
(1) Extremes of cold plus temperature 
changes. (2) Extremes of heat plus tem- 
perature changes. (3) Wet and humid. (4) 
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Noise and vibration. (5) Hazards (mechan- 
ical, electrical, burns, etc.). (6) Fumes, 
odors, toxic conditions, dusty, and poor 
ventilation. 

These individual items are also defined in 
the publication, Physical Demands Analysis 
and Physical Capacities Appraisal. Three items 
on the Physical Demands Form were ex- 
cluded because their important aspects are 
covered in the classification component, 
‘temperament demands.’’ They are working 
with others, working around others, and 
working alone. It will be noted that all 
items dealing with mechanical hazards were 
combined in factor number five. Also, 
several items were eliminated as not being 
of great significance in jobs generally: dry, 
dirty, and adequate lighting. It is expected 
that “‘inside’’ and ‘“‘outside’’ will be used 
and reflected in the coding structure. 


Temperament Demands 


The temperament-demands component may 
be defined as those personality qualities 
which remain fairly constant and reveal a 
person's intrinsic mature. The following 
eleven components of this factor have been 
arrived at and defined: (1) Adaptability to 
routine. (2) Adaptability to pace. (3) 
Dominance. (4) Emotional control. (5) 
Gregariousness. (6) Humanitarianism. 
(7) Creative imagination. (8) Objectivity. 
(9) Self-sufficiency. (10) Versatility. (11) 
Painstakingness. 

You will note that this list does not in- 
clude personal appearance, character qualities 
(such as honesty and loyalty), and attitudes 
(such as prejudice and cheerfulness). Ap- 
pearance, character, and attitudes were judged 
to be too variable to serve as criteria. The 
method for rating the occurrence of these 
demands has not been settled upon since it is 
now under experimental study. However, 
it is likely that the instruction will limit the 
ratings of this component to no more than 
three per job. 


Knowledges and Abilities 


The factor ‘knowledges and abilities’’ is 
an item remaining from the old standard 
Employment Service entry, “‘skills, knowl- 
edges, and abilities." An extensive study 


of *‘skill,"’ both in the Employment Service 
and in industry, indicated very loose use of 
the term. It has been variously used to in- 
dicate a level of complexity, as skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled; to indicate something 
of an occupational nature, as plumbing skill 
or bricklaying skill; to indicate the relative 
proficiency of workers doing the same type of 
work; and to indicate various other aspects 
of both persons and jobs. It was decided to 
eliminate this term from this component. 

As it now stands, ‘knowledge’ is used to 
mean the possession of information about 
method, process, science, theory, or other 
subject matter involved in performing the 
job; the term “‘ability’’ is used to mean the 
capacity to apply physical and mental 
faculties to achieve a specific result in the 
performance of the job. It is believed that 
this component of “knowledges and abil- 
ities’’ will permit, probably more than any 
other single factor, the classification of 
applicants according to the skill range of 
jobs which they can do, and the classifica- 
tion of job openings so as to make available 
all applicants who can occupationally qualify 
for such openings. This should result in 
eliminating one of the weaknesses of the 
present Part Il, DOT, classification, whereby 
applicants are classified narrowly for one or 
two specific jobs among the many possible 
and, conversely, in which job orders for a 
specific title and code limit selection largely 
to workers who have experience on that 
specific job. Although this factor might be 
broadly interpreted to include all worker 
capabilities, the following are excluded: 


1. Those abilities which are primarily physical 
in nature and which have occupational sig- 
nificance only because of such aspects as the 
physical exertion and endurance required of 
the worker. These are covered by the “‘physi- 
cal requirements’’ and “‘working conditions"’ 
components. 

. Those abilities which might be described as 
learning abilities or undeveloped skills. These 
are covered by the “‘aptitude’* component. 

. Those abilities and knowledges which are so 
restricted that they are applicable to only one 
job, such as the knowledge of ventriloquism. 
Knowledges and abilities too broad to result in 
homogeneous job groupings, such as the 
knowledge of manufacturing. 
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A preliminary list of knowledges and abil- 
ities has been prepared for consideration in 
the trial run. This list includes 18 abilities 
and some 150 or so knowledges. Further 
exploration of these items is needed to de- 
termine the cut-off points below which it is 
believed a knowledge or ability is unimportant 
for classification purposes. Generally speak- 
ing, these items should be included for those 
jobs in which transferability is on the basis 
of such knowledge and ability. 

Aptitudes 

The classification component ‘‘aptitudes”’ 
is defined for this purpose as those key (pri- 
mary for job success) specific capacities or 
abilities required in an individual in order to 
facilitate the learning of some task or job 
duty. Much research in the testing field of 
aptitudes remains to be done, but the con- 
cept of evaluating the worker and the job 
in the same qualitative terms is sufficiently 
worked out for inclusion in this classification 
system. Tentatively, it has been concluded 
that 14 aptitude factors should be considered 
by the analyst and each job should be rated 
by him on up to four of these aptitudes. 
They are: (1) Intelligence. (2) Verbal ap- 
titude. (3) Numerical aptitude. (4) Spa- 
tial aptitude. (5) Form perception. (6) Cleri- 
cal perception. (7) Eye-hand coordination. 
(8) Motor speed. (9) Finger dexterity. 
(10) Manual dexterity. (11) Eye-hand-foot 
coordination. (12) Memory. (13) Color 
discrimination. (14) Talents. 

Some additional aptitudes, such as auditory 
acuity, olfactory acuity, and kinesthetic 
discrimination are also being considered. 
Each of these aptitudes has been carefully 
defined and a rating scale provided for each. 
It is thought at present that the items “‘eye- 
hand coordination,"’ “‘motor speed,"’ ‘‘eye- 
hand-foot coordination,’’ and ‘‘talents”’ 
should be flagged by a single indicator. 
The aptitude “‘memory"’ has three levels in 
this rating scale; all the others have four 
with the exception of ‘‘intelligence,’’ which 
has five and which will be the one aptitude 
rated for every job. 

A study was made of several classification 
structures which use industry as a classifica- 
tion criterion. This study revealed that the 


concept of “‘industry’’ presented in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles is best for 
Employment Service purposes. The cs- 
tablishment of an industrial designation in 
the DOT is determined by (1) the product 
manufactured or primary processes employed, 
as electrical-equipment industry or non- 
ferrous metal smelting and refining industry; 
and (2) the type of activity carried on, as 
machine-shop work or domestic service. 
In general, the industrial designations in the 
DOT are patterned after those proposed by 
the Standard Industrial Classification pre- 
pared by the Bureau of the Budget. It is 
felt that the use of “‘industry"’ as a classifica- 
tion component will serve a twofold pur- 
pose—(1) a means of identifying basic oc- 
cupational data and (2) a potential basis for 
grouping those occupations for which all 
other classification criteria may be of little 
consequence. In addition, many employers’ 
primary qualification for applicants for un- 
skilled jobs is that those applicants have had 
previous work experience in a particular in- 
dustry. Also, the use of “‘industry’’ as a 
component will provide information to in- 
dicate the transferability of workers among 
different industries. This is an important 
consideration in areas of tight labor supply, 
particularly during periods, such as the 
present, when defense production and “‘criti- 
cal’* occupations are of vital concern. The 
‘industry’ component will also make it 
possible to develop occupational composition 
patterns for individual industries. 


Training Time 


The final criterion of classification is train- 
ingtime. Training time is the criterion to be 
used to establish the level of difficulty of jobs. 
Because it is to a considerable degree derived 
from the other classification components, it 
will be the last component applied. 

Six levels of difficulty, each representing a 
training time range, have been set up. This 
number should provide sufficient refinement 
for placement, counseling, and reporting, 
and still yield sufficiently sharp distinctions 
to enable analysts to make reliable discrim- 
inations in allocating jobs into the classifica- 
tion structure. The levels are as follows: 
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College and over or 

2 years up to 4 years college or 

High school up to 2 years college or 

2 years high school up to 4 years or 
high school 

6th grade up to 2 years high or 
school 


8 years and over on-the-job 

4 years up to 8 years on-the-job 
1 year up to 4 years on-the-job 
3 months up to 1 year on-the-job 


1 week to 3 months on-the-job 


Combination 
Combination 
Combination 
Combination 


Combination 


No literacy or speak, read, write English only; plus short demonstration to up to one week of 


on-the-job training. 


Standards for the conversion of all forms of 
job preparation into equivalent units have 
been established. For example, a high 
school, 40-week shop curriculum would be 
counted as 20 weeks vocational and 20 weeks 
general educational development. Such a 
40-week curriculum would also be the equiva- 
lent of 20 weeks of on-the-job shop experi- 
ence. 


The system will make use of all known 
training-time information. A special study 
has been made of 100 jobs in the larger sample 
to evaluate and develop criterion data. 
These jobs will be used as bench marks to 
help make estimates of level for those jobs 
on which there are no training-time data. 


The procedure for making these evaluations 
has not as yet been completely determined. 
Several methods are under study preliminary 
to the beginning of the actual trial run. 
One approach involves the setting up of 
categories similar to those used in job evalua- 
tion and developing training-time scales for 
each. Another approach involves the ap- 
plication of several hierarchies of ‘‘worker 
relationships to work actions"’ to job anal- 
ysis information. One such hierarchy fa- 
miliar to most technicians in the field is that 
used for the worker's relationship to ma- 
chines: setting up, operating, tending, feed- 
ing, helping. Still another approach in- 
volves direct estimates as to level after the 
other ratings of the components have been 
made. 

It is quite likely that the final approach 


will be an adaptation of all three mentioned 
above. 

Upon the recommendation of the project 
consultants, vocational interests are being 
considered for inclusion as a classification 
criterion. A special study of this matter is 
under way. It might be of some value to 
note here that one of the problems to be 
faced in using this component is that of 
distinguishing the terminology of Interests 
(which is quite broad) from that of some of 
our other components; namely, Work Done, 
and Knowledges and Abilities. 

Several steps in the further development of 
this classification structure have been taken 
or are in progress. The first was a meeting of 
the developmental staff with five consultants 
who are being asked to survey critically the 
work already done and to provide the benefit 
of their experience and work along this line. 
As of this writing, the materials and manuals 
for analysts who will rate the 4,000 pre- 
viously mentioned jobs in terms of the classi- 
fication components are being completed. 
Beyond this point are three additional 
stages: (1) the training of analysts in this 
work, which will probably require several 
weeks; (2) the analysis and rating of the 
4,000 jobs and the recording of the ratings on 
machine cards; and (3) the actual machine 
sort to determine the various groupings and 
relationships of the jobs on the basis of the 
classification criteria. It is hoped that these 
steps will lead to a reliable pattern with 
which to proceed in the analysis and classi- 
fication of all jobs in the Dictionary. 


If you want your life to be a bed of roses you better begin spading.—Kroehler 
News, house magazine of the Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


F FIRST CONCERN to workers in the field 

of educational and vocational guidance 
and related areas is their own professional 
growth. Their field of interest requires con- 
tinuous alertness and study just to keep 
abreast. 

One of the best ways to keep up with one's 
field is to belong to the associations which 
can aid in so many ways to foster and stimu- 
late such growth. The National Vocational 
Guidance Association depends upon you in 
many ways, and can help you too. You 
should keep your membership up to date, 
and bring your Association to the attention 
of your co-workers and those who should be 
members. 

Another way to grow is to take an active 
part in the meetings and work of the As- 
sociation. The local programs of NVGA's 
87 Branches are characteristically geared to 
community needs and are guaranteed to be 
stimulating. 

There are many committees at work in 
NVGA. We suggest that you investigate 
the work they are doing in your area, and 
if you can lend a hand, contact your Branch 
President. Particularly active this year will 
be the Divisions on Membership, Professional 
Training and Certification and Committee on 
Ethical Practices. 

Some of the national committees have 
done outstanding work during the past few 
years. You should be acquainted with what 
they are doing and how it affects you and 
your job. See our back page for the national 
committees and their areas. Let President 
Clifford E. Erickson, Michigan State Col- 
lege, know if you are interested in offering 
your services to a particular committee or 
division. 

Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Jour- 
nal, is your Journal. We received a number of 
letters from our readers in last year, and wel- 
come your ideas on how to improve. This 
issue carries, for instance, cartoons, and a 


new column on visual aids. Do you have 
anything to send us along these lines, or 
ideas for other improvements? 

Our writers include some of the authorities 
in the field of guidance. We are very happy 
that they take off time from their books and 
other engagements to write for us. But we 
are also on the lookout for ‘‘first-timers."’ 

If you need hints or information on prepar- 
ing an article for publication in the Journal 
write the headquarters office for the reprint 
It in Your Professional Journal.” 

Have you done something new and inter- 
esting in the field of guidance? Tell us about 
it in 1,000 words. We are always interested 
in good guidance practices in the field. 

We would welcome materials on guidance 
in the elementary school and materials in the 
area of adult guidance. Guidance in the 
secondary school has held the stage for a long 
time. It is a very important area during this 
defense period but new developments in the 
area of elementary school guidance also are 
of very great interest to many of the mem- 
bers of NVGA. 

We would like to have more material 
from the out-of-school guidance agencies. 
The school people, used to ‘reading and 
writing,’ send in much more material. We 
need the cross fertilization several disciplines 
can bring to the field of guidance. 

Robert Shaffer of Indiana University will 
edit his popular column on ‘‘You Might 
Like to Read"’ again this year. If you run 
across an outstanding article pertinent to 
personnel matters, a post card calling his 
attention to it might be helpful. 

Max Baer is back at his old stand, on our 
opening pages, and will be turned to first, as 
usual. 

Ed Harden of Michigan State will round 
up the book reviews again for us. You can't 
keep up to date without reading these re- 
views with care. 

You may assist the associate editors, who 
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are on the lookout for articles all the time, 
particularly if you are in counselor training, 
if you will bring good research, and the 
occasional readable term paper, to their 
attention. 

The editors want your continued participa- 
tion in the improvement of your Journal, 
and welcome your letters on the subject. 

This should be a good year for consolida- 
tion and progress with the Association. 
Many of the officers and trustees of last year 
ate back. And the Washington staff resists 
the blandishments of government, at the 
moment. So we have a seasoned group, who 
know their jobs and did them well last year. 
With each of us doing his share, the role of 
the National Vocational Guidance A’ssocia- 
tion, important to the national welfare, can 
be even more significant—W. D. W. 


STUDENT ~~ 


Personnel Work 


Its Nature and Its 
Employment Opportunities 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS Concerning the 
nature of student personnel services and 
their employment opportunities will be of 
great interest to readers of Occupations. 
Pupil Personnel Services in Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools (U.S. Office of Education Circular 
No. 325, Government Printing Office, 15 
cents) is a report of a conference called by 
U. S. Commissioner of Education Earl J. 
McGrath early in 1951. 

The report emphasizes that pupil personnel 
services have a homogeneity of purposes. 
They have the special function of helping the 
school achieve its educational objectives by 
providing a coordinated program which uti- 
lizes the personal knowledge, convictions, 
planning, and initiative of each student as 
key factors in his gaining the optimum 
growth and development from hisexperiences. 
This objective is attained largely through 
counseling and other guidance services. 


Other sections of the report describe such 
areas and services as child accounting and at- 
tendance, orientation, counseling, clinical 
facilities, individual analysis, health, home- 
community-school cooperation, occupational 
and education information and placement and 
follow-up. The conference outlined 19 prin- 
ciples of operation of a pupil personnel pro- 
gram ranging from the fact that the program 
should be based on the needs of individual 
pupils to the importance for all the constitu- 
ents of the school teachers, administrators, 
laymen, and youth—to participate in setting 
policies for the guidance program. 

The other two publications, Employment 
Opportunities for Counselors in Secondary and Ele- 
mentary Schools and Employment Opportunities 
for Student Personnel Workers in Colleges and Uni- 
versities, were prepared by the Occupational 
Studies Branch, Division of Manpower and 
Employment Statistics of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

These reports point out that counseling 
services for pupils of most school systems are 
generally a function of the regular teaching 
personnel. However, school administrators 
in increasing numbers are adding specially 
trained counselors to their staffs. 

Though still a small field, employment of 
high school counselors has grown markedly 
since the Thirties. More than 8,000 persons 
were designated as counselors and guidance 
officers in public secondary schools in 1945- 
1946. The percentage of public secondary 
schools having counselors and guidance ofh- 
cers had risen from about 6 per cent in 1937- 
1938 to 16 per cent in 1945-1946. Though no 
recent comparable statistics are available, 
there is reason to believe that a further in- 
crease has occurred since World War II. This 
upward trend in counselor employment is ex- 
pected to continue. 

With regard to the elementary school, there 
is fairly general agreement among educators 
that some provision should be made for coun- 
seling elementary school children, but opin- 
ions differ as to the need for specialists. 
Many authorities contend that guidance at 
this level can be handled entirely by classroom 
teachers, since they are in the best position to 
know each pupil. Others feel that, although 
much of the guidance can be accomplished by 


teachers, the more difficult problems must be 
handled by trained specialists. There is some 
evidence that at present the trend is toward 
organizing counseling programs that provide 
for in-service training for regular teachers, in 
addition to the employment of specialists 
who supervise and cocrd nate the work and 
handle difficult cases. For the next several 
years, the combined effect of many factors 
points to fairly good employment prospects 
for qualified teacher-counselors in grade 
schools. 

The report on opportunities at the college 
level describes in considerable detail the 
nature of work, methods of entry, employ- 
ment opportunities and earnings for regis- 
trars and admission officers, deans of men, 
deans of women, placement officers and 
counselors. 

The general conclusion seems to be that 
there are many factors which affect the em- 
ployment of personnel workers in an institu- 
tion, and most of them seem to point to a 
gradual expansion of the field. Opportunities 
for employment of new workers in the imme- 
diate future will probably occur mainly as the 
result of retirement of officers from estab- 
lished positions. In the long run, the expan- 
sion of student personnel services, the ex- 
pected increase in enrollments, and the larger 
number of college-level institutions should 
provide a greater number of openings for 
qualified workers.—Rosert H. Suarrer. 


WHO’S WHO 
—AND WHERE 


The title of Professor of Education, Emer- 
itus, was conferred upon Harry D. Kitson 
recently following Dr. Kitson's retirement 
from the faculty of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. The long-time 
Editor of Occupations has followed up his 
“‘retirement’’ with further publishing ven- 
tures, including the revision of two of his 
books, Vocations for Girls and How to Use Your 
Mind. 


Who’s Who—and Where 


Dr. Kitson is continuing his work schedule 
of spending his summers in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, and plans to return to New York during 
the winter. In October he will sit for his por- 
trait to be painted by Raymond Nielson, well- 
known New York portraitist, at the request 
of friends and former students who have con- 
tributed $1,200.00 for this purpose. The por- 
trait will be hung in the Departmental! Semi- 
nar room at Teachers College, after it has been 
completed and duly presented to the College. 


Epwin W. Davis, formerly Director of the 
Washington Counseling Center, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed Assistant Director of 


Student Counseling and Assistant Professor’ 


of Psychology, University of Illinois, 


Chicago Branch. 


Since the announcement in the May issue of 
the organization of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ Division of Manpower and Em- 
ployment Statistics, another long-time mem- 
ber of NVGA has been added to the staff. 
MarGueriTE ZAPOLEON is serving as Special 
Assistant for the Occupational Outlook Serv- 
ice to see that maximum vocational guid- 
ance use is made of the technical resources 
and reports produced by the Division. Mrs. 
Zapoleon has recently been in charge of the 
employment opportunities studies of the 
Women’s Bureau, also in the Department of 
Labor. 


Ricnarp Avpert, formerly a Psychologist 
(vocational adviser) for the U. S. Veterans 
Administration, Chicago, Illinois, has been 
appointed as a Senior Vocational Counselor 
for the Chicago Department of Welfare. 


During the past summer a vocational guid- 
ance team went to Germany on request by 
the High Commissioner and spent three 
months, during which time they held a work- 
shop for about 60 leaders of German school 
administrators and visited different J/ande 
to give personal assistance. Members of the 
guidance team were Cuirrorp P. Frorauicn, 
Specialist for Training Guidance Personnel, 
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U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Emory G. Kennepy, Director of 
Guidance Services, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg; Dreese, 
Dean of the College of General Studies, 
George Washington University, Washington, 
D. C.; Arraur D. Principal 
of Ashland High School, East Orange, New 
Jersey; Davin S. Harttey, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education, Albany State Teachers Col- 
lege, Albany, New York; Harry C. Mc- 
Kown, Editor of School Activities, Gibson, 
Illinois. A special mission as consultant on 
guidance to the public schools of Berlin also 
took Harotp J. Manoney to Germany. He 
is State Supervisor of Guidance for Connecti- 
cut. 


Currorp E. Erickson recently was named 
Dean of the Basic College at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. He became 
the second Dean since the inception of the 
Basic College in 1944 as a two-year general 
education program. Dr. Erickson had di- 
rected the college's Institute of Counseling, 
Testing and Guidance since 1945. 


Roy N. Anperson, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of Student Personnel at 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, rep- 
resented the Division of Counseling and Guid- 
ance of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion at the Thirteenth International Con- 
gress of Psychology held July 16-21 in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. Dr. Anderson took his fam- 
ily with him and visited several other Euro- 
pean countries during the summer. 


Harotp B. Pepinsxy joined the staff of 
Occupational Opportunities Service, Ohio 
State University on August 15 as Director of 
Research. Dr. Pepinsky since July, 1948, 
had been Director of the Student Counseling 
Center and Associate Professor of Psychology 
at the State College of Washington in Pull- 
man. 


A. Gorpon Netson, Associate Professor 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance at 
Cornell University, has been awarded a Ful- 
bright grant by the U. S. Department of 


State in order to serve during the spring term 
of 1952 as a visiting lecturer in teacher train- 
ing at the American University in Cairo, 
Egypt. He will lecture on student guidance 
and vocational testing, and will have an op- 
portunity to engage in research in his field of 
specialization. 


Louis Q. Moss, formerly of Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, is now in Karachi, as 
ILO Training Expert for the Government of 
Pakistan in accordance with the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Program for 
Economic Development. This assignment 
follows four years’ service in Japan as adviser 
on Adult Education for the Occupation Head- 
quarters, and in Washington as Educational 
Consultant for the Office of the Secretary of 
the Army. 


Judges for the 1951 Thalheimer Award 
Essay Contest sponsored by the National 
Urban League were announced recently as 
follows: Ira DeA. Ret, Professor of Soci- 
ology, Haverford College, Haverford, Penn- 
sylvania; D. Associate 
Professor of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, and Hexen R. Smrtn, Director of the 
Vocational Advisory Service of New York 
City. Selected essays from the contest will 
appear in future issues of OccupaTions. 


Cartes R. Foster, Professor of Education 
and Head of Counseling, Placement and 
Graduate Studies in Education, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, was announced recently 
as winner of the $1,175 plus royalties first 
prize in the Life Adjustment Education con- 
test conducted by the American Technical 
Society. Dr. Foster's manuscript, Psychology 
for Life Adjustment, was chosen from 49 sub- 
mitted. 


B. Vivian Peco became Assistant Dean of 
Women at Morgan State College, Baltimore, 
Maryland, in September. She was Graduate 
Assistant at New York University last year. 


Samuet Baskin, counselor at Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri, last year, has 
become Assistant Professor and Associate 


Who's Who—and Where 


Personnel Director, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 


Peart SHanxer and Davin ALTSCHULER 
have become counselors with the Jewish 
Vocational Service, Montreal, Canada. 


Cnarwes N. Morais, formerly Instructor in 
Guidance at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been promoted to the position of 
Assistant Professor in that department. His 
colleague, Dona.p E. Super, is devoting most 
of his time during the coming academic year 
to a study of patterns of vocational develop- 
ment known as the Career Pattern Study, in 
which Dr. Super, Junius A. Davis, Martin 
HamsBurcer, and others are collecting the 
basic data for a long-term study for the occu- 
pational choice and adjustment processes in a 
group of junior high school boys. These boys 
will be followed up until they are about 35 
years old, and the results will be published in 


a series of monographs as the various stages 


of the work are completed. 


Five American educators went to Japan this 
summer to join Westey Parxinson Lioyp of 
Brigham Young University in establishing a 
Counseling and Guidance Institute for faculty 
members of Japanese universities. The pro- 
gram began in Japan on September 1. The 
educators are Maurice Woo r, Dean of Stu- 
dents, Kansas State College; Cuester Ruepi- 
sit, Associate Dean, College of Letters and 
Sciences, University of Wisconsin; Lzona W. 
Fetstep, Dean of Women, University of Ohio; 
Gorpon J. Kiopr, Coordinator of Student 
Activities, University of Wisconsin; Henry 
Borow, Associate Professor of Vocational 
Orientation, University of Minnesota. 


Wattace Versurc, who has recently com- 
pleted requirements for the Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree at the Department of Guidance, 
has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Education at the University of Kansas in 
Lawrence. Prior to beginning his studies at 
Teachers College, Dr. Verburg was an cle- 
mentary school principal and veterans’ coun- 
selor in the Midwest. 
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Katnertne Kirsy, who recently received 
the Master of Arts degree in the Department 
of Guidance, Teachers College, has been ap- 

inted Director of the Hannah Harrison 
School, endowed by Julius Garfinkel Fund 
and administered by the YWCA of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Rosert Daruinc, member of several 
NVGA committees in the past year, has be- 
come assistant State Supervisor of Guidance, 
State of Delaware. 


At the annual meeting of the Iowa Acad- 
emy of Science Sruart C. Prrerson was 
elected Chairman of the Psychological Section 
of the Academy. He has also been named 
President-Elect of the Iowa Psychological 
Association. Dr. Peterson is Director of 
Student Personnel Services at Simpson Col- 
lege, Indianola, Iowa. 


Henry H. Hirt has been elected Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. Dr. 
Hill is President of the George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Rosert Jacoss, formerly Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Educational Records Bureau, has 
joined the staff of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas as Director of 
Counseling in the Basic Division and Profes- 
sor of Education in the Department of Edu- 
cation and Psychology. Before moving to 
Texas, Dr. Jacobs was Chairman of the 
Committee on Study Groups of the New York 
Vocational Guidance Association. 


Davin Basnew, Jr., has been appointed 
Director of Personnel and Public Relations 
for the Reading Hospital, Reading, Pennsyl- 


vania. Previously he was a member of the 
faculty of the Wyomissing Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 


Warren Lizcuty has been appointed to a 
position as Occupational Analyst in the Ad- 
jutant General's Office, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D.C., Mr. Liechty is a 
candidate for the doctorate in the Department 
of Guidance, Teachers College. 
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Jack Epstein was appointed recently as 
Personnel Assistant for the Eastern Area 
Headavarters of the American Red Cross, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 


Leonarp G. Mason, formerly Employ- 
ment Counselor for the New York Associa- 
tion for New Americans, Inc., has accepted 
appointment as Testing Technician and Oc- 
cupational Analyst for the Brooklyn Indus- 
trial Office of the New York State Employ- 
ment Service. 


Marjorie Henstey recently joined the 
staff of the Presbyterian Foundation doing 
student counseling at the University of Illi- 
nois, Champaign, Illinois. 


Lester N. Recktenwatp has completed a 
research project in guidance and counseling 
under a grant of a research committee at 
Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
resulting in the preparation of a handbook for 
counselors and other guidance personnel. 


Martua M. E Assistant Director 
General of. the World Health Organization, 
was confirmed this summer in her new ap- 
pointment as Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Donacp Frick, charter member and first 
secretary of the University of Colorado 
Branch, is now Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion at Western State College, Gunnison, 
Colorado. 


Davin H. Firs, who received the Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Southern 
California in June, 1950, was recently ap- 
pointed to the position of School Psycholo- 
gist, Torrance School District, Torrance, 
Califcrnia. 


Anne M. Smirtu recently accepted a posi- 
tion as Counselor for Nursing Students at 
Brackenridge Hospital School of Nursing, 
Austin, Texas. Miss Smith holds a Master's 
degree in education from the University of 
Texas. 


news from 


NVGA Branches 


D. C. Group Considers Use 
Of Specialists by Counselors 


The use of specialists by counselors and 
teachers was the subject of the District of 
Columbia Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion meeting on March 13. Facilities avail- 
able through the public schools were de- 
scribed by Richard R. Foster, Associate Super- 
intendent in Charge of Research. He dis- 
cussed the regular program of the Child 
Study Unit, including city-wide group test- 
ing and individual examination of children. 
He also described some of the many special 
services available outside the Research De- 
partment, such as special atypical and oppor- 
tunity classes, sight conservation classes, 
classes for crippled children, and the Visiting 
Instructional Corps serving shut-in children. 
Edwin Kessler of the Institute of Mental Hy- 
giene said that there were probably more 
facilities for psychiatric help in Washington 
than in any other city in the world. He de- 
scribed some of the clinics available, and 
pointed out the importance of a good referral. 


' The use of community agencies by a social 


case worker was discussed by Helaine Todd, 
Director of Social Work, D. C. Juvenile 
Court. She emphasized the importance of 
allowing the individual freedom of selection 
of the facility he uses to help solve his prob- 
lem. The services available through the U. S. 
Employment Service were described by Edith 
Verant, Counseling Supervisor of the D. C. 
Offices. She indicated that they considered 
the General Aptitude Test Battery their best 
tool in counseling. Concluding the discus- 
sion, John T. Brougher, Principal of Wood- 
row Wilson High School, noted that all the 
talks had indicated the need for better com- 
munication and understanding, so that exist- 
ing facilities could be used more effectively. 
Personality evaluation in vocational coun- 
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seling was the subject of the February 13 
meeting. At that time Lindsey Harmon, Re- 
search Psychologist, Personnel Research Sec- 
tion, Department of the Army, discussed the 
use of information from case histories. The 
naive view of the case history regards it as a 
true record of the individual, Mr. Harmon 
stated, pointing to the greater value to the 
counselor of the case history as an indication 
of the client's self-concept. Thus the case 
history reveals how a person regards himself; 
comparison of it with objective data gives 
much valuable information. The use of pro- 
jective techniques was discussed by Elizabeth 
Broomhead, Psychologist, U. S$. Naval Medi- 
cal Center. The obvious disadvantages of 
such techniques—the special training needed 
to use them, the amount of time required, and 
the difficulty of evaluation—were out- 
weighed, she felt, by their value in inviting 
some kind of self-revelation of attitude and 
personality structure without the individual's 
being aware that he was giving this informa- 
tion. Information from the Rorschach useful 
in vocational counseling included an indica- 
tion of the amount of drive, basic attitudes of 
submission, aggression, etc.; persistence; 
liking for work with details; attitades toward 
responsibility; anxieties; handling of emo- 
tions. 


St. Lovis Programs 
Show a Full Year 


“Current Issues in Guidance’’ was C. Gil- 
bert Wrenn's topic on March 13 when he 
spoke to the St. Louis Branch. Dr. Wrenn, 
who is Professor of Educational Psychology 
at the University of Minnesota, said that the 
problem with testing today is not to sell it, 
but to get people not to use too many tests, 
and to use wisely those selected. Asking, 
“Is student growth or is the quality of the 
immediate decision more important in con- 
tact with the individual?,’’ he said that the 
fundamental goal is the long-time one in 
which the student's understanding of himself 
is important, but there are situations in which 
the immediate decision is very important. 
Demanding, ‘‘Are group dynamics and group 
therapy to replace counseling?,’’ he answered 
that counselors must put into their profes- 
sional understanding a real knowledge of 
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group dynamics, but stay away from group 
therapy unless they are well trained in the 
field. Suggesting that ‘‘we talk about de- 
mocracy, but our actions do not support it in 
theory," he declared that we must gauge 
more carefully the student's ability to judge 
himself and take responsibility—and permit 
him more responsibility. Asking, ‘Is the 
school responsible for job placement?,’’ Dr. 
Wrenn said that the school is responsible for 
the transition from school into life as this 
means the proper utilization of learning. . . 
that the school should do placement if it is 
not being done properly by state agencies and 
others. Listing qualities desirable in the 
counselor he suggested brains, outgoingness, 
emotional objectivity about himself, patience 
with the growth process, and a strong sense of 
values. 


On February 21 Shirley Hamrin, Professor 
of Education, Northwestern University, spoke 
on the necessity for 10 balances needed for the 
guidance program. (See the March, 1951, 
issue, page 462, for a list of these balances.) 
“Emotional and Personality Factors in Job 
Adjustment"’ was the subject of the January 


18 meeting, at which speakers were Alfred 
Buchmueller, Psychiatric Social Worker for 
the Washington University Medical School; 
Harold J. Gibbons, Secretary-Treasurer, Team- 
sters Union, Local Number 688, and O. L. 
Allman, Director of Industrial Relations of 


the Associated Industries of Missouri. Mr. 
Buchmueller pointed to the fact that industry 
today is taking the mental hygiene approach 
toward its workers. Thus psychiatrists, 
counselors, and psychiatric case workers are 
employed to help individuals, and group 
techniques such as discussions, psychodrama, 
etc., are being used to educate for good mental 
health. Mr. Gibbons declared that the 
unions provide what industry does not— 
opportunity for individuals to do creative 
work and to express themselves through small 
governing units, and a program designed to 
make possible full participation of the mem- 
bership. He also mentioned the shop steward 
as a very important clement in meeting the 
need for recognition and security on the part 
of the worker. Mr. Allman said that man- 
agement could prevent maladjustment if it 
would follow the right practices in human 
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relations: treating every employee as an indi- 
vidual with a high degree of importance; ask- 
ing instead of telling, thus building up con- 
fidence; arousing enthusiasm by one's own, 
looking for good instead of faultfinding, and 
building self-esteem by giving credit where 
credit was due. 

“Guidance in Europe’’ was Frank Ever- 
sull’s topic at the November 29 meeting. 
Speaking of England and the Scandinavian 
countries, Dr. Eversull said that guidance had 
actually done a better job there than in the 
United States as a result of their ‘‘landscape."’ 

_He found very definite guidance being done by 
the family and the church, as well as by the 
schools in these countries. Education itself 
is doing a superb job of guidance by helping 
people find themselves through exploration 
and selection, he declared. Dr. Eversull had 
served the previous summer as American 
Director of the Conference on Human and 
Natural Resources sponsored by the American 
and Danish Universities at Aarhus, Denmark. 

Olive Banister discussed ‘“‘New Frontiers 
for Older Workers’’ at an October 19 meeting. 
Mrs. Banister, who is Director of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio, 
told of the farseeing program undertaken by 
her city in behalf of older persons. There the 
Welfare Federation has a full-time staff which 
devotes its time entirely to projects and plans 
for older persons. Because the first problem 
is what to do with one’s new leisure, hobby 
classes were established, an annual hobby 
show instituted, and a ‘“‘Live Long and Like 
It’’ Club was formed for social purposes. The 
Staff made studies on pensions and retirement 
plans, and the Vocational Guidance Bureau 
added a specialized staff member to do voca- 
tional counseling with the older worker in 
order to help meet the crucial question of 
possible employment after retirement. 


Virginia Convention Considers 
Integration of Guidance Efforts 
On March 15 and 16 the Virginia Associa- 
tion of Guidance and Personnel Workers held 
its annual convention in Richmond. The 
theme for the two-day program was ‘“The In- 
tegration of Guidance Efforts." Esther 
Lloyd-Jones, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, spoke on 
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“Goals and Roles in the Guidance Program”’; 
Clifford Erickson, Director of Michigan State 
College Institute of Counseling, Testing, and 
Guidance, talked on ‘‘Guidance Services in 
the National Emergency,"’ and Fred J. Bell, 
Director of Human Relations, the McCormick 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland, discussed 
“Human Relations in Business."’ 

In addition a panel was composed of repre- 
sentatives from the home, the schools, the 
churches, business and industry, and the so- 
cial agencies. This panel discussed the theme 
of the program in terms of their respective 
contributions. Opportunity was given for 
questions from the audience addressed to 
members of the panel. After Admiral Bell's 
speech on Friday, there was also a panel dis- 
cussion with questions from the audience ad- 
dressed to Admiral Bell, Dr. Erickson, or Dr. 
Lloyd-Jones. 

The approximately 500 visitors to the con- 
vention not only had an opportunity to hear 
the speakers and participate in discussions, 
but also to see exhibits from school, social 
agencies, businesses, and industries, The pro- 
gram was co-sponsored by the Virginia State 
Department of Education. 

The VAGPW is the Virginia Chapter of 
NVGA. The Virginia Association is sub- 
divided into eight area groups with their own 
officers. The stimulation engendered by these 
area groups and the staff of Virginia Consul- 
tation Service resulted in an increase of 248.6 
per cent in membership during the recent 
year. Of particular interest is that nearly 
one-half of those in attendance at the annual 
conferences were representatives of higher 
education, business, and industry. 


Student Services, Older 
Persons, Talked in Ohio 


A symposium on student personnel services 
at Ohio University presented viewpoints of 
various offices providing services to students, 
at a May 10 meeting. Members of the panel 
were George Starcher, Dean of the University 
College (Moderator); Leona Wise Felsted, 
Dean of Women; George Hill, Professor of 
Education, and Gaige B. Paulsen, Supervisor 
of University Testing and Counseling. The 
student point of view was presented by stu- 
dent researchers, dormitory counselors, and 
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assistants in the program. A February 15 
meeting was held on the subject of ‘‘Counsel- 
ing the Older Worker."’ Moderator was Sid- 
ney L. Pressey of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy of Ohio State University. Panel mem- 
bers were Orville C. Jones, Director of Educa- 
tion, Ohio CIO Council; Ray Mathers, Em- 
ployment Manager, F. & R. Lazarus & Com- 
pany; Paul Messner, Chief of Counseling and 
Selective Placement Division, Ohio State Em- 
ployment Service, and Reed Vance, Executive 
Secretary, Printing Industry of Ohio. 


Cincinnati Investigates 
Counseling Older Worker 


“Counseling the Older Worker’’ was the 
theme of a panel discussion at the January 
meeting of Cincinnati Vocational Guidance 
Association. Among the facts brought out 
were: The Standard Oil Company provides 
employees with pre-retirement counseling . . . 
American Psychological Association has a 
Division on Maturity and Old Age . . . The 
Occupational Planning Committee of the 
Cleveland Welfare Federation has published a 
leaflet listing jobs for older workers, recom- 


mended books on problems connected with 
aging, etc. . . . The Cincinnati Branch of the 
Ohio State Employment Service placed 6,200 
applicants over 45 years of age—about one- 
sixth of their total placements. In mid- 
January, 1951, 2,098 applicants over 45 were 


seeking work at their office. The older 
worker with specific skills encounters con- 
siderably less discrimination than the un- 
skilled oldster. The trend toward full em- 
ployment has created greatly improved work 
opportunities for the aged. The February 
and January meetings were devoted to dis- 
cussions of unification. 


Western New York Holds 
Spring Meet with Canadians 


“Integrating Guidance Services and Local 
Industries’ was the general theme of the 
Western New York Guidance Association 
meeting, held May 12 at Buffalo State Teach- 
ers College in collaboration with the Niagara 
District Guidance Association of Ontario, 
Canada. A panel discussion was held in the 
morning, and Campbell B. Beard, Executive 
Secretary of NVGA, spoke in the afternoon. 


Branch goals for the coming year are to 
increase membership, to coordinate and in- 
tegrate the various zone activities and to de- 
velop, through monthly programs, the areas 
of professional competence with particular 
emphasis on community resources. An inci- 
dental task will be to revise the membership 
directory. At its meeting in the fall of 1950 
WNYGS heard Helen Overs, Girls’ Coun- 
selor, Jamestown High School, discuss **‘Guid- 
ance in Wales’’ and her experiences as an ex- 
change teacher. Harry E. Faver, Assistant 
Director, Buffalo State Hospital, talked on 


“Emotional Problems of Children and Ado- 


lescents. 


Guidance in Modern Schools 
Described to Long Islanders 


A spring meeting of the Long Island Guid- 
ance Association heard a panel discussion of 
“The Guidance Program in Modern School 
Systems” by E. R. Van Kleeck, recently ap- 
pointed to the new post of Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education for Pupil Personnel Serv- 
ices in the State of New York; David Salten, 
Superintendent of Schools, Long Beach, New 
York; Kendall B. Howard, Principal, Man- 
hasset High School; Ethel Dubois, Director 
of Guidance, Woodmere High School; and 
C. Everett Woodman, Director of Guidance, 
Great Neck High School. The panel was 
moderated by John L. David, President, Long 
Island Guidance Association. This meeting 
was a cooperative enterprise of the Super- 
intendent of Schools and Principals’ Associa- 
tion and the Long Island Guidance Associa- 
tion. Over 240 people attended this meeting 
and heard Dr. Van Kleeck speak on the over- 
view of the guidance program as it relates to 
the state of New York. 

On May 2 Donald E. Super, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, spoke to the group on *’Patterns of 
Vocational Development.” 


Westchester-Putnam Discusses 
Selective Service Outlook 


The March dinner meeting of the West- 
chester-Putnam branch of the NVGA at- 
tracted 80 people. The Edison Vocational 
and Technical High School in Mt. Vernon 
was host to the group, which met to consider 
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a topic of current interest, ‘Selective Service 

and Manpower." Proposed federal legisla- 

tion was discussed at some length with par- 

' ticular reference to the provision that 75,000 
students would be accepted as freshmen with 
the elimination process cutting the number to 
18,000 by time of graduation. Reasons for 
deferment were discussed as well as the ques- 
tion as to what the best move is for an 18- or 
19-year-old at the present time. It was cm- 
phasized that each guidance counselor must 
accept the responsibility of collecting all 
available material on possible training pro- 
grams and enlistments and present them to the 
boys in their schools. Participants in the 
panel discussion were: Maurice Haas, Selec- 
tive Service Chairman, Draft Board No. 10; 
Lawrence Dunn, Director of Personnel, Alex- 
ander Smith and Sons Carpet Company; 
Joseph Curry, Assistant Employment Security 
Superintendent, Suburban Area Division of 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance, De- 
partment of Labor, and John Walker, Director 
of Guidance, Mount Vernon Public Schools. 
Mr. Walker acted as moderator. Many ques- 
tions were raised from the floor. Tours of the 
building where adult education classes were 
in session proved most enlightening when 
contrasted to the traditional set-ups of the 
academic high schools. 


Students Report Research 
At Teachers College Meeting 


The March meeting of the Teachers College 
Branch differed from other recent meetings in 
that the speakers were all Teachers College 
students. The students presented reports on 
research which they had done in connection 
with vocational guidance courses. Speakers 
were Waldan Setzfand, Angelo Bruno, John 
McCall, and Maurice Yankow. Mr. Setzfand 
presented information from an occupational 
monograph he had written on *‘Opportuni- 
ties in the YMCA Secretaryship."’ At the be- 
ginning of 1950, there were 1,651 YMCA's in 
the United States, with membership at an all- 
time high of 1,821,328. The American 
YMCA operates 20 colleges and schools with 
85,000 students. As of May 1, 1950, there 
were 3,657 secretaries. YMCA secretaries 
engage in a variety of work, and kinds of 
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secretaries include: general or executive, 
membership, adult program, boys’ work. 
physical education, and student. Require- 
ments in education and specialized training 
for professional YMCA workers have tended 
to become increased over the years. Mfr. 
Bruno's topic was “‘Occupations Suitable to 
the Mentally Retarded."’ He reported infor- 
mation from interviews he had held with 64 
boys and 42 girls who were mentally retarded, 
and who had left school in a New Jersey city 
at age 16. His findings indicate that these 
children should be encouraged to stay in 
school until age 18. Revision of the school 
curriculum to meet the needs of these children 
more fully was recommended. Provision has 
already been made for vocational guidance 
and placement counseling for the mentally re- 
tarded school children in this community. 
They are capable of making a vocational ad- 
justment with proper job placement, avoiding 
hazardous work and work having too diffi- 
cult mental requirements for them. Mr. Mc- 
Call described **Post-School Occuaptional In- 
ventory of Orphanage High School Grad- 
uates.’" He had mailed a questionnaire to all 
of the graduates of a high school of a rural 
North Carolina orphanage for whom an ad- 
dress could be obtained, and got a 35 per cent 
return. Analysis of the data indicated that 
86.4 per cent of the graduates replying were 
in white collar jobs. About 36 per cent of 
those replying to a question concerning the 
type of pre-graduation training most highly 
valued in later occupational life stated some 
character-training aspect of their experience 
at the orphanage. Most often mentioned was 
ability to get along with others. On training 
which they did not get but felt now would 
have been of occupational value, 38 per cent 
felt some additional training in business 
would have been of most value. Maurice 
Yankow reported on a ‘‘Part-Time Job Survey 
of High School Students’ which he and Edith 
Carson made last December in a community 
not far from New York City. The survey was 
conducted in the high school, and the percent- 
age return was quite high—90 per cent. The 


percentage of students employed on part-time 
jobs increased with grade in school. Twenty- 
one per cent of the girls in the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades combined were employed 
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on part-time jobs and 27 per cent of the boys. 
The average hourly pay was $.74 for the 
girls and $.82 for the boys. Probably be- 
cause of seasonal effects (since the study was 
made in December), selling in a store was the 
most frequent source of job opportunities for 
both boys and girls. 

Philip Zlatchin, Associate Professor of 
Education at New York University, was the 
guest speaker at the February meeting of the 
Teachers College Branch of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association. 

Speaking on “‘Counselor Training,’’ Dr. 
Zlatchin pointed out the importance of proper 
selection of candidates at the entrance to train- 
ing for work as counselors. He described the 
selection process for Ph.D. and Ed.D. candi- 
dates in counseling at New York University. 
After his talk, Dr. Zlatchin answered ques- 
tions from members of the audience. 


Audience Participation 
Night Held in Chicago 


An Audience Participation Night drew 
members of the Chicago Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association together on May 7. Eight 
topics, suggested by Leader Lester Schloerb, 
were discussed in 20-minute buzz sessions, 
and summarized in three-minute reports. 
Topics and summaries of reports follow: 

Suggest a statement of philosophy or of function 
of a guidance worker in light of the national merger 
of personnel services: Guidance services should 
emphasize the whole person, and should in- 
tegrate all guidance services from early child- 
hood, through high school, college, work, 
and adult life. There is a need to use all avail- 
able, reliable resources. There should be a 
formula for training educational workers as 
guidance workers in various areas. 

Suggest three ways in which we can chang: the 
attitudes of those teachers or workers in business 
and industry who are not yet convinced of the value 
of a personnel service: We should make a survey 
of opinions to find out why people are not 
convinced. Show figures and results of per- 
sonnel program. Give assignments to key 
people who are doubters, and let them meet 
some of the problems. 

Suggest three ways by which we can help conserve 
the now “‘lost’’ resources of youth: Early identifi- 
cation of the problem, and earliest possible 


removal. More opportunity to encourage 
child to make his own decisions. Financial 
aid and help for parents and teachers to under- 
stand the child. 

Suggest three ways to improve our services to 
meet the necds in the present emergency for ‘more 
and better’’ work in guidance: Since war is tem- 
porary, schools and colleges should stress 
future objectives in relation to occupations 
and should encourage youth to remain in 
school. More use of marginal and older 
workers, and of handicapped through expan- 
sion of public employment services. Im- 
proved selection and counseling of workers on 
the job so they will not become discouraged 
and leave. 

Suggest three phases of guidance programs which 
now constitute “‘clutter’’: Records and clerical 
duties. Extraneous duties of guidance people. 
Too much detail. 

Suggest three things we can do now to make guid- 
ance workers indispensable as guidance workers 
when, in a few years, the increase in school enroll- 
ment will tax the secondary school facilities, and 
pressure may be exerted to make all such workers 
available as teachers: Better testing and use of 
tests. Bring about a situation where the per- 
son counseled will see through himself. Im- 
prove public relations. 

Suggest three areas in which schools and busi- 
ness and industry could cooperate better, with sug- 
gestions as to possible techniques: Tours with 
first-hand information. Increase in student 
experience on the job, through distribution 
and inclusion in the educational program. 
Extended placement in part-time work, to 
hold needy students in school. Industry 
should cooperate in keeping students in 
school, and should not tend to pull them 
away. 

Where should we be going with respect to higher 
education? Higher education should provide 
both vocational and general education. Bet- 
ter integration of the various levels of educa- 
tion. Individual interest, concentrating on 
the individual needs rather than mass edu- 
cation. 

At the March meeting of CGPA, Ralph 
Hoover, Superintendent of Labor Relations 
at Inland Steel Company, discussed ‘*‘Labor 
Relations in the Beginning.’’ He indicated 
that the longer he remains connected with 
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the labor relations field, the more he realizes 
it is all related to the sociological field. He 
presented a history of the whole industrial 
growth of the nation from the time of the 
original industrial ‘‘giants,"’ and pointed 
out that at various times during this develop- 
ment Americans lost the social consciousness 
necessary to build good labor relations in 
industry. Then he stressed the point that we 
now have become aware of the fact that men 
or labor are a capital ‘‘asset’’ to be reckoned 
with. Companies are realizing that they 
must solve the social problems of slums, etc., 
if they want to stay in business and get only 
those workers who would be willing to 
live in wholesome community conditions. 
Those who control industry today had their 
starts during the depression period, there- 
fore they have a much different attitude to- 
ward work than the young worker who has 
grown up since the depression. This, of 
course, presents a problem of adjustment to 
beginning working conditions in the indus- 
tries of today. The steel industry has a 
turnover problem which is different than most 
industries. Most of the turnover occurs 
during the first 90 days. Another problem of 
this industry is the morale of men workers 
toward women encroaching on their sup- 
posedly masculine occupations. Mr. Hoover 
ended his speech by conducting a discussion 
on a problem that presents difficulty in 
proper placement and adjustment of labor. 
Schools know individuals fairly well be- 
cause of the records they keep and have a 
fairly good understanding of jobs. Indus- 
tries know the jobs well but when an appli- 
cant comes for a job they have very little 
information about him and a very short time 
in which to obtain it in order to keep him 
as an employee. The problem is how are 
industries going to obtain individual records 
of workers and use them accordingly without 
pigeonholing workers due to some poor per- 
sonal adjustment in school. 


On February 5, H. L. Porter, Manager of 
Sales Training and Promotion for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana, assisted by Mr. 
Crittenden, Personnel Manager, presented a 
lesson in industrial personnel service to the 
members of the Chicago group. Slides of the 
Standard Oil Company were shown to ac- 


quaint the audience with the physical equip- 
ment of the company, and to show the vari- 
ous types of work and avenues of promo- 
tion open to its 5,600 employees. Standard 
Oil has the policy of ‘‘promotion within the 
company”’ above the sales level; therefore, a 
thorough program of selection and training 
is carried out to assure the hiring of persons 
who will remain with the company and 
participate in the promotion plan. Close 
cooperation between the supervisors and per- 
sonnel department assures a most satis- 
factory method of selection. The first inter- 
view of the applicant is made by the per- 
sonnel manager, who attempts to put the 
applicant at ease and to match the person 
with the best job,available. The applicant 
is then interviewed by the supervisor. The 
combined judgment of the personnel officer 
and the supervisor; plus a physical examina- 
tion, forms the basis of selection, and is 
considered preferable to paper tests. Tests 
are used only in skill areas, such as typing and 
other office skills. When the applicant starts 
to work, he comes to the personnel depart- 
ment, and is sent to the supervisor, whom he 
has previously met. The supervisor, in turn, 
arranges for an old employee in the depart- 
ment to go to lunch with the new employee 
for a few days and to make him feel a part of 
the organization. After a few weeks, a 
meeting of new employees is held to acquaint 
them with the variety of skills and fields 
available, and to explain to them the com- 
pany’s benefit plan. In this way, new em- 
ployees are ‘‘sold’’ on the company; and are 
anxious to remain with it. In the actual 
training department, eight of the 18,000 
service stations are used as training centers. 
Four dealers are trained at one time in a short 
course of a few days. A five months’ course 
is maintained for graduate engineers, sales 
managers, and assistant sales managers. 
In the training program, films and other aids 
are used; and one has the feeling that train- 
ing on the job has decided advantages over 
routine academic learning in the schoolroom. 


Marylanders Hear Super 


A meeting of the Maryland Vocational 
Guidance Association was held on May 9 
and was attended by approximately 100 
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people. Among those present were: Dr. 
Lemmel, Superintendent of Public Schools 
in Baltimore; Dr. Taylor, Assistant Super- 
intendent in charge of Secondary Education; 
and Mary Adams, Assistant Superintendent 
in charge of Elementary Education. Speaker 
for the evening was Donald E. Super, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Columbia University, 
who gave us a presentation of the topic, 
“Vocational Guidance as Personal Adjust- 
ment.”" 


Caliver Addresses Baltimore Group 


The Baltimore Chapter of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association heard Am- 
brose Caliver, Assistant to U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, speak April 24 on ‘‘Im- 
plications of Certain Recent Events for 
Guidance." Dr. Caliver emphasized .the 
necessity of establishing good relationships 
with children, teachers, and administrators. 
Members were shown how the growth of 
psychology, development of psychiatry, 


availability of inexpensive graphic material, 
increased use of narcotics, deepening of 
present defense emergency, and trend toward 


racial integration call for development of 
guidance techniques to meet this challenge. 
Marian W. Waters, Branch president, led a 
short discussion period after the talk. Ata 
final meeting of the year, members heard re- 
ports from NVGA Convention delegates. 


North California Holds 
Conference in Spring 


“Counseling and Guidance During a Period 
of World Crisis’ was the theme of the 
Spring Conference of the Northern California 
Guidance Association held April 14 at an 
all-day session at the University of San Fran- 
cisco. ‘How Should We Counsel and Guide 
Youth During a Period of War Tension? 
How Should We Handle Our Feelings about 
War When We Counsel Youth?’’ was the 
subject of the morning symposium. The 
speakers were Eugene W. Dils, Director, 
Student Employment Service, Stanford 
University; Edward J. Griffin, Coordi- 
nator of Student Teaching, University of 
San Francisco; Robert R. Headley, Senior 
Counselor, Counseling Center, University of 
California; Charles Schwieso, College Secre- 
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tary, American Friends Service Committee, 
San Francisco. Alice P. Breslow, Assistant 
Professor of Psychology, San Francisco State 
College, was chairman of the panel. R. 
Gordon Agnew, Associate Professor, Uni- 
versity of California College of Dentistry, 
formerly Professor at West China Union 
University, Chengtu, Szechwan, China, gave 
a luncheon talk on the topic “China's Edu- 
cational and Philosophical Aims and 
Values." ‘‘Group Techniques in Guid- 
ance’’ was the subject of the afternoon sym- 
posium, chaired by J. Maurice Rogers, Senior 
Psychologist, San Francisco Youth Guidance 
Center. Speakers were Henry C. Lindgren, 
Associate Professor, San Francisco State 
College; Iona Logie, Counselor, San Fran- 
cisco Veterans Guidance Center; Frances 
Shaftel, Associate Professor, School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University; and Donald M. 
Shaskan, Chief Psychiatrist, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Mental Hygiene Clinic, San 
Francisco. The Conference closed with two 
simultaneous section meetings. Section I, 
“Counseling and Guidance for Minority 
Groups,’’ was chaired by William Harrison 
Cox, Principal, San Francisco Public School, 
and had as its speakers Seaton W. Manning, 
Executive Secretary, San Francisco Urban 
League, and Irving Babow, formerly Re- 
gional Director, Anti-Defamation League, San 
Francisco B'nai B'rith. Section II, *‘Counsel- 
ing and Guidance of the Mentally Retarded,” 
had as its speakers Leo Cain, Professor, San 
Francisco State College, and Betty Webster, 
Psychiatric Social Worker, State Department 
of Social Welfare, San Francisco, and was 
chaired by John Roberts, Coordinator of 
Child Welfare Services, San Francisco Board 
of Education. 

William H. McCreary, Assistant State 
Supervisor of Occupational Information and 
Guidance, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California, presented a report 
of State Certification of School Counselors 
predicting a general credential for Pupil 
Personnel Work before many years have 
elapsed, and outlining a tentative training 
program in the field. 


Seattle Programs Reported 
Seattle Branch members met March 8 for a 
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discussion of “‘In View of Our Present Na- 
tional Crisis, How Can We Best Help Our 
Young People Adjust toward Schools, In- 
dustry, and the Armed Services?”’ 
members were D. P. Miller, Jr., Major, De- 
partment of Air Service, University of Wash- 
ington; Art Burchill, Manager of the Seattle 
Office of the State Department of Employ- 
ment Security; Cecil Bullock, Vice-Principal 
of Roosevelt High School, Seattle. At an 
April 26 meeting, Reed Merril, Head of the 
University of Was’:ngton Counseling Center, 
explained the organization of a modern coun- 
seling center and discussed services available. 
The work of a clinical psychologist was ex- 
plained on May 24 by Sidney Bijou, Director 
of the Institute of Child Development, Uni- 
versity of Washington. The rapidly expand- 
ing vocational opportunities in various kinds 
of police work were described at the January 
25 meeting by George Sheehe, Director of the 
Law Enforcement Program at the University 
of Washington, and George Eastman, Chief 
of the Seattle Police Force. A panel discus- 
sion of Office Employee’ was held at 
the December 14 meeting. Verner L. Dotson, 
Director of Business Education, Seattle 
Schools, acted as moderator. Panel members 
were Harry E. Machenheimer, President of 
Seattle Chapter of NOMA, and owner- 
manager of Workman Service, Inc., Seattle; 
Carl B. Schoeggl, Vice-President, Seattle 
Chapter, NOMA, and Puget Sound Power 
and Light Company executive, and Loren 
Strawn, Education Committee, NOMA, and 
office efficiency engineer, Thirteenth Naval 
District. Retail Employee’’ was the 
subject of the October 26 meeting, at which 
Beth Coghlan, Director of Distributive Edu- 
cation Curriculum, Seattle Schools, was 
moderator. Panel members were: Frankie 
Schwitz, Educational Director, Bon Marche 
Department Store; R. A. Campbell, Man- 
ager of the Washington Retail Grocers’ 
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and Meat Dealers’ Association; H. S. Robin- 
son, President and General Manager of Uni- 
versity Five Cents to One Dollar Store, Inc., 
and Edward Phelan, Manager of the Retail 
Trade Bureau of Seattle. 


North Carolina Group 
Hears Executive Secretary 


Approximately 2,000 persons attended an 
April 12-14 meeting of the North Carolina 
Education Association in Asheville, North 
Carolina, when members of the North Caro- 
lina Vocational Guidance Association met in 
conjunction with the Education Association 
under the theme of “‘Guidance in These 
Times.’ Campbell B. Beard, Executive Sec- 
retary of NVGA, spoke at a luncheon meet- 
ing and also took part in a subsequent discus- 
sion of the theme topic with Ralph Bedell, 
Professor of Education and Psychology, 
American University, Washington, D. C. 
Special participants at this meeting were 
Ruth H. Jones, Fayetteville High School; T. 
J. Haigwood, Laurinburg High School; and 
Marion F. Durham, Oak Grove High School, 
all of North Carolina. 


Southern California Branch 
Hears C. Gilbert Wrenn 


A June speaker before the Southern Califor- 
nia Branch was C. Gilbert Wrenn, Professor 
of Educational Psychology, University of 
Minnesota, who discussed ‘Current Issues 
in the Field of Guidance."" At a dinner 
meeting on May 24 members heard Carl Tib- 
betts discuss ‘‘How to Bring About a Closer 
Relationship between the Leaders in Indus- 
try and Members of NVGA.”’ Mr. Tibbetts is 
President of the Los Angeles Steel Casting 
Company. ‘“‘Children’s Interests and Their 
Meaning for Education’’ was the subject of a 
March 7 meeting, at which the speaker was 
Arthur T. Jersild, co-author of Children’s 
Interests and What They Suggest for Education. 


R. |. P., for Rest in Pieces, is the title of a pamphlet profusely illustrated by Virgil 
Franklin Partch devoted to 1950 traffic deaths and injuries. The injury total for 
traffic accidents soared to a new all-time high of 1,799,800 in 1950. The 
pamphlet, available free of charge from the Supervisor of the News Bureau, 
Travelers Insurance Companies, Hartford, Connecticut, discusses the causes of 
accidents, gives statistics for age groups, hours of the day, etc. 
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CURRENT NEWS 


Manpower Shortages 
Are Local, Not General, 
Reports Charles Wilson 


In his second quarterly report to the Presi- 
dent, published July 1, the Director of De- 
fense Mobilization said that there is no 
evidence of a general manpower shortage at 
present. 

However, he added, local and occupational 
shortages have appeared, and are on the in- 
crease. Director Wilson called for *‘fuller use 
of those groups in the population where the 
greatest opportunity for recruitment exists’’ 
as a means of meeting additional require- 
ments. These groups are women, retired 
persons and other older workers, handi- 
capped persons, minority groups which are 
not being fully utilized, and part-time work- 
ers. 

Scarcest skills at present are those associ- 
ated with the tooling-up stage of industry, 
Mr. Wilson said, listing engineers and ma- 
chinists, tool and die makers, molders, and 
pattern makers. The only major shortages 
of production workers appear to be in the 
aircraft industry, he added, predicting pos- 
sible shortages of skilled machine workers 
and other production workers in other indus- 
tries. Other shortages may appear in found- 
ries, underground mining, and agriculture, 
as workers take more attractive munitions 
jobs, he indicated. Mr. Wilson also pointed 
to professional personnel shortages, ¢s- 
pecially of engineers; medical, dental, and 
nursing personnel. 

_ He said that programs of community action 
must be organized in shortage areas and sug- 
gested as a first step a thorough survey of 
manpower problems. On the basis of its sur- 
vey, he explained, a community can organize 
an action program covering utilization of its 
present labor supply, reduction of absentee- 
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ism and turnover, and recruitment of addi- 
tional workers. 


Child Guidance to Be 
Theme of Conference 


“Child Guidance in a Changing World” 
will be the theme of a Twentieth Anniversary 
Conference scheduled by the Bureau of Child 
Guidance of the Board of Education of the 
New York City Schools. The Conference will 
be held at the Hotel Astor in New York 
City, and nationally prominent speakers, 
not yet announced by name, will be heard at 
the luncheon. Morning sessions will be 
devoted to seven panels, the subjects of which 
will be: ‘‘The Clinical Approach to Chil- 
dren's Problems’’; ‘‘Fear of School—a Case 
Presentation’’; ‘‘The Adolescent Today’’; 
‘The Teacher in the Mental Health Team"’; 
“The Contribution of Mental Hygiene to 
Parenthood"’; ‘‘Education for Emotional 
Maturity’’; ‘Mental Hygiene in High Ten- 
sion Areas.”’ 


Teacher Supply, Demand 
Varies with Age of Pupil 


Almost one out of every twelve college and 
university teachers in this country faces dis- 
missal within the next 18 months as a result 
of the nation’s manpower build-up. Prob- 
ably half of this fall's unemployed teachers 
can be absorbed into work which will make 
them available in 1953 and after, when teach- 
ers will be badly needed. The Ford Founda- 
tion has set up a two million dollar fund 
which may be used for this purpose. The 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, and the Social 
Research Foundation have also offered help. 
Money will be used to send the teachers back 
to school or into research. Enrollment is 
expected to jump again in late 1953, when 
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college-age youths now in military service 
finish their required 24 months’ training. 

Meanwhile, the NEA has stressed the need 
for a house-to-house canvass to locate enough 
elementary teachers to staff the nation’s 
classrooms. NEA also predicted that within 
the next decade the need for qualified ele- 
mentary school teachers will exceed that of 
any previous time. 


Survey Indicates Attitudes 
Favor Educational Practices 


Critics of school policies are not as numer- 
ous as the volume of criticism would seem to 
indicate, according to the findings of a gradu- 
ate workshop in education at Lewis and 
Clark College. A six weeks’ survey of Ore- 
gon City, using accepted principles of ran- 
dom sampling, indicated this encouraging 
fact. 

Less surprising than the weakness of actual 
opposition to modern educational methods 
was the emphasis of parents of school chil- 
dren on the need for more vocational guidance 
in the schools, with the childless patrons 
indicating more concern for training in better 
use of English. All favored greater emphasis 
on citizenship training. 

One discovery that may have significance 
for the future of public education was the 
large number of adults who wish to continue 
their education. A potential adult group, 
including nearly half the total population 
interviewed, appear ready to join self-im- 
provement clubs, or classes in art, music, 
gardening, and business. This interest ap- 
pears to be largely cultural rather than voca- 
tional. Few seemed interested in taking 
training for vocations they might prefer to 
their present occupations, even if courses were 
available. 


Girl Scout Workers Needed 


Add to defense careers: Girl Scout work, 
which the director of the Civil Defense Of- 
fice has termed ‘‘an important part in the 


civil defense program.’’ Applicants for 
Girl Scout careers must meet high personal 
standards of mental and physical health. 
They should be genuinely concerned with the 
welfare of others and convinced of their in- 


dividual worth, be possessed of vision, re- 
sourcefulness, enthusiasm, humor, and a 
day-in, day-out ability to get along with 
other people. The applicant should hold a 
bachelor’s degree from an accredited college, 
with 20 hours in social sciences preferred. 
Background should include successful ex- 
perience as a group leader and camp coun- 
selor. Positions as executive director re- 
quire administrative experience in social 
work or a related field. For further informa- 
tion, write to: Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, Personnel Department, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, New York. 


Research Fellowships 
Offered at Princeton 


The Educational Testing Service is offer- 
ing for 1952-1953 its fifth series of res¢arch 
fellowships in psychometrics leading to the 
Ph.D. degree at Princeton University. Open 
to men who are acceptable to the Graduate 
School of the University, the two fellowships 
each carry a stipend of $2,375 a year and are 
normally renewable. 

Fellows will be engaged in part-time re- 
search in the general area of psychological 
measurement at the offices of the Educational 
Testing Service and will, in addition, carry a 
normal program of studies in the Graduate 
School. Competence in mathematics and 
psychology is a prerequisite for obtaining 
these fellowships. The closing date for com- 
pleting applications is January 18, 1952. In- 
formation and application blanks will be avail- 
able about November 1 and may be obtained 
from: Director of Psychometric Fellowship 
Program, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nas- 
sau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Candidates Needed for 
Lecturerships Abroad 


A trip to Europe, taking the family along, 
research in some subject of special interest, 
a teaching job while abroad—all these things 
can come to a Fulbright lecturer. Approxi- 
mately 230 awards are being offered for the 
1952-1953 academic year in Europe and the 
Near East. Applications must be in by 
October 15, so it’s well to rush requests for 
full information and application blank to The 
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Executive Secretary, Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils, Committe on 
International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. Ap- 
plications will be accepted next spring for the 
countries of East Asia and the Pacific. 

There are other ways to study abroad under 
the Fulbright program than serving as 
a university lecturer. The young man or 
woman considering graduate study abroad 
can get the facts from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, U. S. Student Program, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New York. 
Applicants for teaching in American elemen- 
tary or secondary schools abroad should ap- 
ply to the American Council on Education, 
American Schools Service, 1785 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
On the other hand, applicants for teaching in 
National elementary or secondary schools 
abroad should get their information from the 
U.S. Office of Education, Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


What's the Next 
Move for Our Aged? 


The Division of General Education, the 
adult school of New York University, re- 
cently called a two-day conference on *‘So- 
ciety and the Older Citizen."" Represented 
were government, industry, medicine, labor, 
and education. During the conference vari- 
ous methods of dealing with the problems of 
aging were discussed and several practical 
ideas were proposed. 

Foremost among the decisions reached was 
the necessity for a “‘retraining period’’ for 
those who have retired from active participa- 
tion in business. To many this period repre- 
sents a time of ‘‘shock."" The sudden inac- 
tivity sometimes proves more than they can 
handle. What is necessary is a period in 
which the oldsters can learn new skills, trades, 
avocations, and talents—more suitable for 
their advanced ages. They need occupations 
and cultural interests which will bring about 
a happier adjustment to old age. 

Sometimes physical afflictions prohibit 
oldsters from returning even to modified 
versions of their former jobs. It is in cases 


like these, suggested the NYU conference, 
that re-education is most valuable. Those 
unfortunate enough not to have medical 
advice or anyone interested in them often 
degenerate into semi-helplessness, a detri- 
ment to themselves and the society they live 
in. 

Because the population is becoming older, 
it is extremely important to the nation for 
this increasing group of the aged to be well 
informed. If this isn’t done, the older per- 
son who tends to be fixed in his thinking, 
translating the present through the past, 
might be resistant to change, even if it means 
social improvement. There is also the danger 
that this large unit of the population might be 
used politically for unscrupulous purposes. 
It is to the best interests of the individual as 
well as of the community for the older per- 
son to be aware of ideas different from his 
own and of the changes constantly taking 
place in the social and political structure of 
the world. 

Dean Paul A. McGhee, Head of the Divi- 
sion of General Education, adult school of 
New York University, said of this problem: 
“To understand better what is involved in 
the process of aging—the positive values 
that come with advancing years as well as 
the limitations—the older adult needs to 
become informed on such matters as the fol- 
lowing: (A) Financial problems of older 
people. Social security, old age assistance, 
employment opportunities of older workers, 
selfemployment. (B) Physiological aspects 
of aging. Health education courses. (C) 
Psychological aspects of aging. Preventive 
mental hygiene. (D) Nutritional needs. 
CE) Adjustments in family and social rela- 
tionships. Grandparent education. Living 
with other adults. (F) Forming new con- 
cepts of successful living. Working for 
satisfaction rather than money. (G) Agen- 
cies serving the aged. Public health facili- 
ties, mental hygiene clinics, visiting nurses, 
recreation centers, employment centers, nurs- 
ingtheold agehomes."’ ““Theadult schools ot 
the country can provide much of this infor- 
mation for older people,’ Dean McGhee 
added. 

Like everyone else, older adults need to 
love and be loved in order to be healthy. 
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But this is not possible when they are sud- 
denly confronted with inactivity which may 
turn them into crochety, nervous individ- 
uals. Psychiatrists warn that idle retire- 


ment is likely to aggravate personality de- 
fects, to bring out deep irritations, and turn 
a fine citizen into a liability to himself and 
others. 

Mental hospitals are flooded with elderly 
people who are not insane but simply con- 
fused, harmlessly childish, or depressed— 
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senile largely because they are permitted to 
let their minds rust away. 

Education, the NYU conference decided, 
is one of the important answers to the double 
question, ‘“What can we do for the increasing 
number of elderly people—and what can they 
do for themselves?’’ It is not the only answer 
but it will help enrich the lives of millions of 
Americans who otherwise would be left help- 
lessly rocking their way into senility. 


PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


The Professional Membership Committee has 
had many problems in the acceptance or rejection 
of professional membership. The Committee has 
attempted to make professional membership a goal 
toward which guidance personnel may work, 
thereby giving the profession more dignity and 
prestige. On the other hand, the Committee has 
not wished to work a hardship on those people 
who have been in the field of guidance for many 
years. On July 1, 1951, the Grandfather Clause 
expired and from now on, only those persons who 
can fulfill the stated qualifications may enter into 
professional membership. 

Many problems arise even when the applicant 
has not applied under the Grandfather Clause. 
Take the matter of academic qualifications. It is 
specified that the applicant must have a Bachelor's 
degree ‘‘plus the completion of 30 semester hours of 
appropriate professional graduate courses,"’ of 
which 15 hours of the required 30 hours shall be 
distributed in a minimum of four areas of prepara- 
tion. These areas correspond to the areas set up 
by the Division of Professional Training and 
Certification of NVGA. Courses in various parts 
of the country vary so greatly that it is sometimes 
impossible to tell in which areas they fall. Also 
courses are rated quite differently in various parts of 
the country as far as semester hours are concerned. 

Four years of work experience are required in 
“education, industry, social work and/or govern- 


ment, at least two years of which"’ must be in the 
guidance or personnel fields. Applicants should 
make sure that they have this work experience. 
This the Committee finds fairly easy to determine. 

The most difficult facets to determine are 
whether the applicant is practicing guidance in an 
ethical and effective manner, and whether he is a 
ieader in the field. In other words: What is the 
quality of the applicant's work? To answer this, 
the Committee depends very heavily on the nota- 
tions of the two sponsors who must be professional 
members. It is therefore well for the applicant to 
obtain two sponsors who really know him. 

To emphasize the qualifications that must be 
fulfilled, they are stated in the following succinct 
form: 


1. Academic qualifications 

2. Experience qualifications 

3. Evidence that guidance is practiced in an 
ethical manner 

4. Evidence from two sponsors who are pro- 
fessional members as to 
a. Character of applicant 
b. Quality of applicant's work 
c. Leadership in the field of guidance 


Applicants have been rejected if they have not 
been able to fulfill all the above qualifications.— 
E. FerpmMan, Chairman, Professional Mem- 
bership Committee, NVGA. 


P. G. A. OFFICERS ELECTED 


Robert Shaffer was elected President of the 
Personnel and Guidance Association during 
the summer when members of the PGA con- 
stituent organizations, NVGA and ACPA, 
cast their ballots for officers of the new PGA. 
Dr. Shaffer is Assistant Dean of Students of 
the University of Indiana. Donald Super 
was named President Elect of PGA, and 


Frank Fletcher was elected Treasurer. Dr. 
Super is Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Dr. 
Fletcher is Director of the Occupational 
Opportunities Service, Ohio State University. 
Plans of the new organization will be an- 
nounced in coming issues of OccupaTions.— 
Campsett B. Bearp, Executive Secretary, 
NVGA. 


YOU MIGHT LIKE TO SEE... 


® Good wall charts make fine browsing. 
One of the better ones is that produced by 
Glamour Magazine. Put it in an advantageous 
spot and you'll find students clustered around 
it. Glamour's College Majors Chart for Men and 
Women (Condé Nast Publications, 1950) lists 
major subjects with job facts about related 
occupations: beginning jcbs and salary range, 
additional college training desired, special 
aptitudes and personal qualifications, places 
to apply and kindred topics. Subjects range 
from accounting to zoology. Glamour's 
You're Applying for A Job is a good chart for 
juniors and seniors to consider before going 
out “‘looking."’ 


@ The wall-chart Selected Occupations for 
Women in the National Emergency, prepared by 
the Board on Occupations, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, lists selected occupa- 
tions, the duties therein and recommenda- 
tions for a two-year program of study to 
qualify. Useful for counselors who send 
students to junior colleges. 


w The Science Research Associates film strip, 
You and Your Mental Abilities, to go with the 
Life Adjustment booklet of the same title is 
a honey. It shows how people differ, es- 
aged in terms of primary mental abilities. 

t gives examples of how mental abilities 
are used in occupations. Samples of tests are 
incorporated in the strip and engage full 
attention from high school students as well 
as counselors. Some patterns of mental abili- 
ties are also shown. Discussion questions are 


appended to the strip. 


w The Audio-Visual Aids Library, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania, publishes a Psychological Cinema Register 
(catalogue) of selected 16-mm. instructional 
motion picture films in psychology, psychia- 
try, physiology, and related fields that should 
be of interest particularly to counselor-train- 


Counseling—Its Tools and Techniques is a 
two-reel counselor-traincr. It a 
well-trained counselor at work. Basically 
it is built around some interviews a counselor 
has with a high school boy. There is com- 
mentary throughout about the techniques 
shown. Since the authors are Carl Horn, 
C. E. Erickson, Edgar Harden, and Ray 
Hatch, all from Michigan State College and 
members in good standing in NVGA, this 
column approves the film as a training aid. 
This is known as a united front. The film is 
another Vocational Guidance Films product. 


w If you are studying how to interview and 
want to see a bad example try Coronet's 
I Want to Be a Secretary. Coronet has a 
number of fine short films usable in the area 
of guidance. This is not one of them. A 
number of their good ones will be discussed 
in this column later. Since Coronet puts out 
a separate catalogue on films for guidance 
purposes, we suggest you get it and see what 
a range of films is available from this one 
concern. 


@ There are a number of film strips available 
for group guidance sessions. One of the best 
is About People, a strip rich in color, designed 
to help people from 10 to 50 achieve under- 
standing of the racial and cultural differences 
among tes This film strip is easy to 
watch, hig ly informative, full of discus- 
sion points. It is accompanied by a fine Dis- 
cussion Guide. Strip and guide are available 
ig Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith. 


At the request of a number of readers we are be- 
ginning this month a column on visual aids, 
in guidance to parallel the material in You 
Might Like to Read. Your editors will pick 
out some of the highlights of films, film strips, 
and posters and suggest materials whith may 
be useful in educational and vocational guidance. 
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@ Excellent training material for counselors 
are the films on mental health put out by the 
department of National Health and Welfare of 
Canada. These are The Feeling of Rejection, 
The Feeling of Hosvility, Overdependency, an 
The Feeling of Depression. Each will provoke 
discussion. For purposes of illustrating what 
the films are about, here are a few notes about 
The Feeling of Rejection. This is a 23-minute 
sound film about ‘‘Margaret,"’ a 23-year-old 
girl whose complaints of not feeling well are 
traced to emotional causes. These are dis- 
covered by taking the audience back to the 
anf childhood. Through discussions with 
er doctor the girl comes to have insight into 
why she acts as she does. The film, Tike the 
others listed, creates discussion on the psycho- 
somatic aspects of behavior, and on many 
ractical problems: Why are there so many 
ike Margaret? Where in the community 
does one go for help? How can parents do a 
better job? These mental hygiene films are 
useful in counselor-training, classes in psy- 
chology, and with parent groups. A com- 
petent discussion leader is necessary in using 
— They are understandable but sophisti- 
cated. 


ws With all the discussion about nursing as a 
career and recruiting drives to fill up the pro- 
fession, you might show your high school 
girls the film on Nursing, produced by Voca- 
tional Guidance Films, Moines, Iowa, or 
the film strip by the Harmon Foundation, 
New York, or even better, the two together. 


w Vocational Guidance Films puts out a 
series of films on occupations called Your Life 
Work Films. They cover a number of the 
well-known occupations: librarian, engineer- 
ing, machinist, dairy industry, pharmacy, and 
the like. It is hoped to have some of these 
reviewed in this column from time to time. 
An introductory film called Finding Your 
Life Work is designed to get students to think- 
ing about themselves and their future occupa- 
tion. 


w If you have a teacher-discussion group, 
an in-service training program for counselors, 
or a parent group, showing films on sex edu- 
cation can be profitable. Try the trium- 
virate of the two Eddie Albert productions: 
Human Beginnings and Human Growth and the 
McGraw-Hill film, Human Reproduction. Judg- 


ing by written and oral rts, ts, 
seeing these. Any use of these films with your 
student population, however, needs to be 
— cautiously and with careful 
planning with your superintendent because of 
some opposition to their showing. Human 
Reproduction is a factual film on the human 
reproductive systems and on the process of 
normal human birth. Chief media of in- 
struction in the film are charts, models, and 
animated drawings. These are of excellent 
quality. The fil is clear and complete, 
stressing normalcy of reproduction and han- 
dling the problem objectively. McGraw-Hill 
also has a film strip based on this motion pic- 
ture. It is also titled Human Reproduction. 
It is correlated, as is the film, with Textbook 
of Healthful Living, by Harold Diehl. This 

Im: strip consists of 30 frames, nearly all 
of which pose questions based on the film. It 
makes for a good review of the film and raises 
problems for discussion. 


w Don't be misled by the Office of Education 
release commending the Navy film, Stay in 
School. The film is poorly conceived and 
badly executed. High school students think 
it humbug. Counselors think:it naive. 


@ Keep your eye out for such sleepers as 
The Quiet One, a commercial film which has 
many lessons in it for teachers, counselors, 
social workers, and parents. It is a rare film 
which teaches so many lessons in so short a 
time. (See Occupations, May, 1950, p. 555, 
for more about this film.) 


w If you are interestec in the field of visual 
aids for guidance, we suggest that you send 
for catalogues from the major firms and fol- 
low these notes as you go along. Coronet 
and McGraw-Hill, for instance, are producin 
films regularly to meet guidance needs. It 
would also pay to consult your state film 
library and the university film center nearest 
to you. 


@ On the just-for-fun side, the new techni- 
color version of Showboat is wonderful.— 
D. 


Watch for 
this column again 
in November 


YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 


@ Mary Carter takes a few swings at the 
standard of “‘units’’ still required by 
some colleges and universities in “‘The 
Secondary School Looks at College Admis- 
sion’ in the spring issue (April, 1951) of 
College and University. Emphasizing that the 
secondary schools are not trying to “‘water 
down” or give easier programs she traces 
some of the efforts now being made to give 
students a more meaningful education and 
urges colleges to analyze their admission 
requirements. 


@ With the revival of interest in employee 
counseling ey which reached its peak 
during World War II, Henry Eilbert reports 
on a survey of management policy and prac- 
tices with respect to employee counseling in 
the May, 1951, issue of Personnel. In addition 
to the findings reported he suggests several 
phases of this topic needing further research. 


‘Factors Influencing Industrial Morale"’ 
by Mason Haire and Josephine S. Gottsdanker 
supplies ample material for several valuable 
discussions in guidance classes and with other 

oups. This report points out that the 
actors which a man chooses as his reasons 
for liking a job are not at all the inverse of 
those which he chooses for disliking it. In 
addition, the authors emphasize that the 
factors involved in the attitude of industrial 
workers seem to be highly interdependent 
and fluctuating in intensity in response to 
changes in the individual or his situation. 
The article was carried ia the May, 1951, 
issue of Personnel. 


w The May, 1951, issue of The High School 
Journal was devoted to the ‘‘Informal Cur- 
riculum."’ It included such articles as “‘Or- 
anized Extra-Curricular Activities in the 
igh School,"’ by William C. Reavis; ‘‘Fi- 
nancing the Activities Program in a Junior 
High -School,"’ by E. L. P “School 
Scouts," by Samuel M. Holton, and 
“Vocational Agriculture Enriches the Pro- 
am of the Rural High School,"’ by Roy H. 
omas. 
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@ The hypothesis that vocational interests 
are conditioned by differential aptitudes was 
not substantiated by research reported in the 
ournal of — Psychology for fuse, 1951, 
y John W. Gustad. ¢ isolated three 

oups, one dominantly quantitative, one 
inguistic and one nearly equivalent, as indi- 
cated by scores on the A.C.E. After com- 
paring the interest patterns of these grou 
on the Strong Vocational Interest Test he 
found no consistent differences in their 
interest patterns. 


@ The “Educational Process in Supervision"’ 
carried in the June, 1951, issue of Social Case- 
work and written by Mary C. Hester contains 
several valuable pointers for the guidance 
supervisor or the guidance director even 
though it is directed mainly toward the social 
work field. The author discusses three as- 
pects of the supervisory relationship which 
the guidance director has to the counselors 
on his staff; namely, the teaching function, 
the role of consultant and teaching and con- 
sultation in areas of special difficulty. 


‘Role-Playing in Leadership Training’ 
and *’Skits in Leadership Training’ by A. A. 
Liveright appeared in the April and June, 
1951, issues of the Personnel Journal. The 
first article described role-playing as the 
unrehearsed acting out of any problem which 
a group is considering. The actors chosen on 
the spur of the moment speak their parts as 
the situation develops. This spontaneity 
makes the role-playing very much like the 
real-life situation. In the second article the 
author tells how skits can add color and 
action to fairly large meetings and gives 
suggestions for planning skits. 


@ Six steps which can be taken by top man- 
agement—the administration in educational 
circles—to improve staff teamwork are out- 
lined by Paul Pigors in an article entitled 
“Organizational Teamwork: Fact or Fiction"’ 
carried in the Jane, 1951, issue of Advanced 
Management. ¢ steps suggested include 
such action as the creation 
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for teamwork (establishing and maintaining 


work teams), exemplary teamwork by top: 


administrators, attention to size and or- 
ganizational arrangement to promote a feel- 
ing of unity among various divisions, pro- 
motion of a feeling of responsibility to pro- 
mote company—or institutional—aims, clear 
statements of top management policy, and 
the avoidance of any policies or procedures 
destructive to company loyalty. 


w ‘What Can Schools Do about the Emer- 
ency?”’ is the omy of the planning section 
in June, 1951, ‘School Executive. Eight 
articles by outstanding authorities each dis- 
cuss an aspect of the topic ranging from 
“Teaching Understanding of World Ten- 
sions,"” by Pearl A. Wanamaker, through 
“Our Schools Are Ready to Train Man- 

wer,’ by M. D. Mobley, and ‘‘Students 
eed Better Counseling,’ by N. D. McCombs 
to “Our Most Valuable Resource—Good 
Health,"’ by Arthur V.G. Upton. Thoughts 
emphasized include the ideas that adjustment 
to world tensions requires that each student 
be given specific instruction and counsel, 
that economic and military strength depends 
upon the brains and hands that develop, 


maintain, and operate the machines of pro- 
duction and defense, that no civilization or 
government is destroyed from the outside 
unless it has already decayed from within, 
and that the upsetting influence of the world 
situation is even apparent among high school 
freshmen. 


Ways to Aid Exceptional Children” 
by William M. Cruickshank appeared in the 
May, 1951, issue of The Journal of Education. 
The six ways discussed include early dis- 
covery, honest diagnosis, honest prognosis, 
financial help, educating educators, and par- 
ent education to fuller understanding of their 
children. 


@ An organized program of educational] coun- 
seling must accompany the program of gen- 
eral education if students are to carry on an 
exploration of self and society in the most 
meaningful of ways. Melvene Draheim 
Hardee discusses educational counseling under 
a general education program in School and 
Society, July 7, 1951, in an article entitled 
“General Education and General-Education 
Counseling." 
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@ The fact that job satisfaction, rather than 
being a discrete entity, appears to be part of 
a general pattern of the personality, interests, 
and experiences of the individual was one of 
the main conclusions of a study of the male 

aduates of the Northwestern University 

llege of Liberal Arts. The report of the 
study, “‘Job Satisfaction of Liberal Arts 
Graduates,"’ by Gail M. Inlow appeared in 
the June, 1951, issue of the Journal of Applied 
Psychology. 


m Guidance personnel who have the services 
of a psychiatrist available to them will find 
several helpful pointers in making the best 
possible use of such specialized aid in an 
article, ‘Utilizing the Contribution of Psy- 
chiatric Staff within an Agency,"’ by Jeanette 
Regensburg carried in the June, 1951, issue 
of Social Casework. 


w Two articles which attempt to remove any 
semblance of mystery from the terms ‘‘grou 
dynamics"’ and ‘‘group work"’ were 
in the April and May issues of the California 
Journal of Secondary Education. The first 
article, ‘‘Using Group Work in High School 
Classes,"’ dealt with the short, informal type 
of group projects. The second, ‘‘Group 
Techniques in High School Classes,’’ dis- 
cussed the methods of directing the more ex- 
tended and more definitely organized group 
undertakings. Both were written by Jean D. 
Grambs. 


w Self-government is successful only when 
those involved are prepared to meet its re- 
sponsibilities. This realization prompted the 
steps described in ‘‘The Ground-Work for 
Student Government,"’ by Frank L. Lucas, 
Helen L. Vardon, and J. Wallace Perry, car- 
ried in the May, 1951, issue of the California 
Journal of Secondary Education. 


wA study on the ‘Student, Parent, and 
Teacher Attitude toward Student Achieve- 
ment in School’ was in the May, 
1951, issue of The School Review by John J. 
Kurtz and Esther J. Swenson. The attitudes 
of the groups seemed to be more closely re- 
lated to students’ achievement as measured 
by standardized examinations than to their 
ability scores. 


gw Teachers and counselors on homeroom 
committees will find a report of a survey of 


homerooms in 613 schools in 34 states in the 
May issue of The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. Writ- 
ten by Raymond G. Mogill, the article lists 
the results of the study pertaining to the 
organizations and functions of the home- 
rooms in the various schools. 


wlIf teachers are to help reorient and re- 
educate others on the nature of intelligence 
and of testing, they must themselves have a 
different orientation from that which helped 
oduce current misconceptions. Harold H. 
nke discusses the problem of interpreting 
intelligence test scores to students and their 
arents in an article, ‘Tell Students Their 
ntelligence Ratings,’’ carried in School and 
Society, June 30, 1951. In the same issue is a 
discussion by Frank T. Wilson on ‘The 
Evidence about Acceleration of Gifted Youth. 


s ‘Homework for the Parents of College- 
Hopefuls’’ by Robert E. Mahn in the April, 
1951, Clearing House lists several questions 
which parents should ask themselves and 
talk over with their college-bound offspring. 
These questions fall under such categories as 
the parents’ interest in their son's or daugh- 
ter’s attending college, ability to finance a 
college education, understanding of part-time 
employment problems, understanding of voca- 
tional choices, and analysis of their son's or 
daughter's personal habits. 


‘Evaluation in the Secondary School’’ was 
the theme of the April, 1951, issue of The 
High School Journal. At least two articles 
following this theme will interest personnel 
and guidance pore “Finding the Needs of 
Secondary School Pupils’’ by M. M. Cham- 
bers and ‘‘Studies of Former Students as a 
Measure of School Success’ by Ruth E. 
Eckert both emphasize the need be guidance 
to take the lead in improving the school’s 


program. 


@ Several articles in the April, 1951, issue of 
Employment Security Review should contribute 
to increased cooperation and understanding 
among the public employment services, pri- 
vate firms, schools, and other community 
agencies. The 7 theme of the issue, 
available at public a offices, was 
“Counseling Special Applicant Groups for 
Defense Mobilization."’ Since young people 
comprise the largest “‘special applicant” 
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group most of the articles touched on or 
ealt entirely with them and their problems. 


Counselors, teachers, and nnel work- 
ers in rural areas will find ‘Why People Are 
Moving to Town"’ by Richard L. Neuberger 
to be valuable in counseling with young 
people who want to go to the ‘‘city."" De- 
spite the fact that the population of the U. S. 
increased by 14 per cent from 1940 to 1950, 
farm population dropped 8 per cent. Neu- 
berger’s article carried in the March, 1951, 
Survey discusses some of the problems this 
shift causes for people and for communities. 


ws How good is your ence and guidance 
association? Palmer Wentworth, Personnel 
Director, Joyce Shoe Company, Pasadena, 
California, tells in the Personnel Journal for 
March, 1951, how he boosted the activity 
and membership of his association. His 
article, “Organizing a Personnel 
Association,"’ carries a large number of con- 
crete suggestions which will be helpful to 
any organization. 


w The proceedings of the thirty-fifth annual 
convention of the secondary-school principals 
are reported in the March and April issues of 
The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. Among the topics 
which will prove of especial interest to those 
in | ponane and personnel work are guidance 
and counseling programs for large and small 
high schools, education for slow learners, 
citizenship education, education for the 
gifted students, spiritual values, and evaluat- 
ing student qualifications for college entrance. 


a ‘How Some Schools Are Increasing Their 
Holding Power’’ by Leonard M. Miller in 
the. Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion for May, 1951, gives several concrete 
suggestions whereby schools can better 
serve their students. Among Dr. Miller's 
suggestions are special attention and mate- 
rials for slow learners, keeping tab on pupils 
who leave school early to work, getting 
summer drop-outs to return to school, ar- 
ranging work programs, increasing teacher 
sensitivity to pupil needs, letting pupils share 
in course building and 

a 


scheduling remedial reading classes and wor 


providing counseling, and adjusting hidden 


school costs. —ROBERT H. SHAF 
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BOOKS REVIEWED. 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


Strupent Personnet Work 1N COLLEGE, 
by C. Gilbert Wrenn. New York: Ron- 
ald Press, 1951. 589 pp. $4.75. 
| THE PREFACE the author points out that 
student onnel work in colleges and 
universities has not yet come of age and that 
in most institutions it still is a ‘lusty bub- 
bling adolescent’’ with evidences of steady 
growth ahead. This book will be one of the 
strongest factors in such growth for the next 
few years. 

There have been many publications in the 
guidance field during the last five years; yet 
the present volume fills a void in the litera- 
ture and meets a long-felt need. Most people 
working and teaching in the field have looked 
for a volume summarizing the varied per- 
sonnel experiences and experimentation of 
the colleges into a concisely stated point of 
view and giving some clearly stated organiza- 
tional principles and procedures. 

The book's emphasis upon the pervasive 
quality of the student personnel point of 
view strikes a forceful blow at those institu- 
tions which create a personnel office amid 
much publicity but continue blithely on their 
way with fixed curricula, narrow range of 
group activities, arbitrarily established ad- 
mission and course requirements and dor- 
mitories with the only purpose to provide a 
me for their residents to sleep and cat. It 
urther emphasizes that the concepts of in- 
dividual differences and the wholeness of 

onality are basic to curriculum develop- 
ment as well as to the provision of student 
personnel services. 

‘‘Many educational experiences and serv- 
ices are justified if the concept of the whole 

rson is the basis of an educational program 
ut these curricular and onnel offerings 
are * ive’ to one who does not accept 
such a philosophy.”’ 

The sub-title of the book is with emphasis 
on counseling and group experiences. The at- 
tempt implied in the sub-title was particu- 
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larly well implemented by the securing of 
Ruth Strang to write the chapters on group 
experiences. Dr. Strang's superior contribu- 
tion to the book in her chapters, combined 
with Wrenn's careful orientation of the reader 
to the scope of student personnel services be- 
fore his own chapters on counseling services, 
result in a remarkably well-balanced book. 
It meets the needs of both the student and the 
worker on the job in a practical, concrete 
fashion. 

Dr. Wrenn states that the student's ‘‘group 
experiences are vital to his development and as 
much attention must be devoted to the quality 
of these experiences as to the quality of the 
counseling service . . ."’ and that ‘‘There is a 
tendency to assume that counseling and other 
specific services must be professionalized and 
improved in quality, but that a student's 
experiences in group situation will take care 
of themselves. This is most unrealistic . 
the lack of healthful and guided group experi- 
ences vitiates the possible outcomes of coun- 
seling.”’ 

Probably one of the first chapters to which 
many readers will turn will be Chapter II 
on the ‘Organization and Administration of 
the Student Personnel Program."’ The reader 
with extreme views on either side of this 

uestion may be disappointed to find an objec- 
tive, dispassionate analysis of the adminis- 
tration and coordination of personnel serv- 
ices under several different types of organi- 
zational structures with a discussion of the 
pro’s and con's of each. The author defi- 
nitely purposes, however, that student per- 
sonnel administration is a matter of centrali- 
zation of appropriate line-and-staff rela- 
tionships combined with the coordination 
of other services and functions for which the © 
personnel administrator is not directly re- 
sponsible. 

Even though the book has been written 
with an emphasis on counseling and group 
experiences, it covers the entire field of stu- 
dent personnel work. In addition to sections 


q 4 

1 

| 

| | 


discussing the basis for student personnel 
work, counseling services and group experi- 
ences, it has specific chapters devoted to 
health services, financial aid, placement, ad- 
missions and records, student discipline and 
evaluation. It includes in its appendix nine 
sections giving concrete examples of practices 
in various institutions. 
Student Personnel Work in College is the type of 
book which should be circulated with marked 
sages among one’s colleagues such as 
eans, department heads, committee mem- 
bers, and business officers. As a textbook for 
students and a handbook for persons on the 
job it will be one of the strongest forces in 
the growth of sound collegiate personnel 
work during the coming years. It is a 
“‘must™ for one’s reading list.—Rosert H. 
Suarrer, Assistant Dean of Students, Indiana 
University. 


a 


Vocations ror Girus, by Mary R. Lingen- 
felter and Harry Dexter Kitson. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
Revised Edition, 1951. 364 pp. $3.00. 


HIS REVISION Of Vocations for Girls differs 

markedly from the first edition published 

in 1939. Considerable new descriptive mate- 

rial has been introduced, data from the 1950 

Census reports have been incorporated, the 

grouping of occupations has been somewhat 
, and the format is different. 

This book helps girls to obtain an over-all 
picture of the various occupations open to 
them; of the qualities they should possess 
for the particular fields; of the steps they 
should take in ing for the various types 
of careers; and of the rewards they may ex- 
pect both materially and personally. Un- 
usual attention is devoted to the *‘psychologi- 
cal’’ rewards to be found in many occupa- 
tions, such as the respect of one’s fellows, the 
feeling that one is giving service to the 
world, friendly contacts with people, and the 

ity to make others happy. 

is considerable encouragement of- 
fered in most of the occupations, especially 
for the girl of vision, courage, and persever- 
ance. At the same time, however, some 
warning concerning the need for special 
training or overcrowded fields is frequently 
offered, such as: ‘‘One radio official once 
estimated that ‘of the applicants who are ac- 


ted as good radio prospects, only one- 
half of one per cent may be given a chance 
before the mike and only two or three out of 
the whole number may arrive as definite radio 
personalities in a four- or five-year period.'”’ 

The vocations for girls are — in 
eight sections: Guardians of Health, Women 

o Mean Business, People Are Their 
Business, Scientists and Engineers, Literary 
and Artistic Workers, Farm and Home Work- 
ers, Workers for Uncle Sam, and New Hori- 
zons for Girls and Women. Reading lists 
which include biography and fiction as well 
as career books on each of 34 fields of work 
are an important contribution. 

The — to take in selecting a vocation 
are carefully presented: Study the occupa- 
tions, observe the occupation at first hand, 
talk with workers in the field, appraise one- 
self, seck try-out experiences, and read the 
literature on occupations. The reader is 
urged frequently to read the books listed in 
the reading lists and information is given in 
such a way as to spur the inquirer on to fur- 
ther reading and further thinking. 

Although the book is inspirational, con- 
siderable factual information from the Wom- 
en's Bureau publications and trends as 
shown by the reports of the U. S. Census are 
inserted in an interesting manner without 
sounding overly statistical. The book con- 
tains a number of thumbnail sketches depict- 
ing the progress of women who have at- 
tained prominence in their specialty. The 
authors interviewed many representatives of 
various occupations and incorporated their 
comments and the steps they took in - 
ration for their careers. A chapter on “New 
Horizons for Girls and Women”’ cites prog- 
ress that women have made across the years 
and the stories of the pioneering women of 
the past decades give young people inspira- 
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tion to prepare for the fascinating horizons 
ahead. 

This is a good book to give to the girl who 
is anieciiel about her future vocation and 
who needs to be encouraged to do further 
reading, inquiring, and considering.—Ger- 
TRUDE Forrester, Head Counselor, West Side 
High School, Newark, New Jersey. 


— 


Metuops or VocationaL Guipance, by 
Gertrude Forrester. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1951. 473 pp. $4.25. 


or VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE pre- 
sents a detailed account of source ma- 


Reviews scheduled for coming issues of 
OCCUPATIONS will cover books by Paul 
H. Landis, Carl R. Rogers, Florence Clark, 
Roy Billett and J. Wendell Yeo, C. C. Duns- 
moor and Oliver Davis, Lester and Alice 
Crow, William H. Kilpatrick, Glenn E. 
Smith, Arthur Jones, Ruth Cunningham, and 
Ruth Strang. 


CEREBRAL PALSY INSTITUTE AND 
THREE MONTH POST-GRADUATE COURSE 


CEREBRAL PALSY INSTITUTE: 
The Coordinating Council for Cerebral Palsy in 


New York Nae o Inc. will again sponsor this year a 
two week Cerebral Palsy Institute, to be given from 
January 21 through February 1, 1952. Tuition for the 
course will be $25. Qualified physicians, physical, 
occupational, and speech therapists, nurses, social 
service, rehabilitation and gacence workers, teachers, 
and psychologists are eligible. The Institute will in- 
clude seminars, field trips, clinical demonstrations, and 
lectures. 

This year, emphasis will be placed upon the 
medical, socio-psychological aspects of mental sub- 
normalities of the cerebral palsied. 


THREE MONTH POST-GRADUATE COURSE: 

Following the Institute, and starting on February 4, 
1952, the Coordinating Council for Cerebral Palsy in 
New York City, Inc., in cooperation with the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, 
will offer a three-month post-graduate cerebral 
course for qualified physicians, occupational, and 
physical therapists. 

A professional stat t of pletion will be granted 
by Columbia University upon satisfactory completion 
of the three-month course. 

Tuition for the three-month course is $250, and 
may include, if desired, the Institute. 

NOTE: A limited number of scholarships are 
avatlable. 

information and application blanks can be 
iss Marguerite Abbott, Executive 


Council for Cerebral 
no., 270 Park Avenue, 


Palsy in New York City, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


terials related to vocational choice. This 
volume is essentially a source book. As 
such, it offers numerous sources of informa- 
tion concerning occupational selection and 
occupational life. 

Chapter 1, “Overview of a Vocational 
Guidance Program,"’ suggests ways of or- 
ganizing for vocational guidance in both 
small and large schools. Books which 
present a detailed account of how to organize 
mene services are listed at the end of 

hapter I. 

Methods of Vocational Guidance is set up in 
seven major sections. The first, “A Bird’s- 
Eye View of the Occupational World,"’ sug- 
gests a dozen ways of helping pupils to o 
tain general information about the world of 
work. The methods suggested in this con- 
nection include visits to places of employ- 
ment, the place of the homeroom in voca- 
tional guidance, broadening occupational 
horizons through avocational pursuits, and 
the use of radio, school assemblies, and dram- 
atization in obtaining an overview of the 
work world. 

Some of the remaining sections of the book 
are concerned with aiding pupils to consider 
occupational opportunities specifically re- 
lated to individual interests, abilities, and 
aptitudes. The last section considers the 
utilization of community resources, the con- 
tributions of subject teachers, and methods 
of evaluating vocational guidance services. 

Methods of Vocational Guidance emphasizes 
the use of group methods in vocational guid- 
ance. Among the volume’s best sections is 
one on how subject matter teachers can use 
occupational information. A section is also 
included on techniques for using occupational 
information in the counseling process. 

This book is an enlarged and revised edi- 
tion of a volume published by the author in 
1944. Its materials were developed by the 
author over a number of years in teaching and 
counseling in the high schools of West Bend, 
Wisconsin, and Newark, New Jersey. The 
have been tested and evaluated throug 
courses offered by the author in a number of 
leading universities for a period of 16 years. 
The wide variety of practices described, the 
specific references to source materials on 
occupational information, and the sugges- 
tions for pupil assignments make it a valu- 
able publication for teachers and counselors. 
—Guenn E. Smita, Chief, Guidance Services 
Division, Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction, Lansing. 
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Do you need help on sex guidance? 


This just-published book is planned to help every school to deal with its own 
‘ particular — of sex education—to decide whether to provide sex education, 

and if so, how, where, and to what extent. There are 36 pages and 13 tables of 
facts on the sex activities, information, and attitudes of young people, and suc- 
ceeding chapters abound in more specialized data. And there are 44 pages of up-to- 
1950 bibliographies and lists of teaching aids and professional materials in sex 


education. , 
A special value of this book is that it fits sex education into the “‘life adjustment’’ 


and “‘family life education’ programs now being stressed. Read the table of con- 
‘tents below and order a copy for 10-day free examination today! 


SEX EDUCATION | | 
AS HUMAN RELATIONS | 


A Guidebook on Content and Methods 


By LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 
Associate Professor of Family Life Education 
School of Home Economics, Oregon State College 


FORMERLY: Director of the Association for Family Living, Chicago, Ill. . . . Senior Specialist ; 
in Health Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. . . . Head of Division of 
Guidance, College of Education, University of Oklahoma . . . Chairman of National Committee 
on Education for Marriage and Family Life in the Schools of the National Council on Family 


Relations. 


Foreword by Robert J. Havighurst, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


CONTENTS 
Part I. Evidence of Need and Results 14. Building Support for the Program . 
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2. Evidence of the Need for Sex Education Education 
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Trenps 1n GERONTOLOGY, by Nathan W. 
Shock. Stanford, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1951. 153 pp. $2.50. 


= LITTLE BOOK might well serve as a 
primer for the serious beginner in geron- 
tology and be read again as a graduation ex- 
ercise when the basic knowledge relating to 
the problems of an aging population has 
been mastered. In the first instance, it will 

ovide an over-view of the rapidly develop- 
ing field of gerontology and delineate the 
directions in which action is being taken. 
In the latter case, the professionally sophis- 
ticated gerontologist will find stimulation 
and discern new interrelationships as they 
are indicated by one who has already reached 
a position of maturity in the field such as Dr. 
Shock enjoys. 

Following a brief introductory chapter, 
seven chapters are presented which discuss 
individually trends in population, employ- 
ment, income maintenance and retirement, 
health maintenance, living arrangements, 
education, and community programs. These 
are followed by three chapters devoted to a 
discussion of research trends and potentials 
and of methods for furthering research in 
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gerontology. The final chapter presents a 
recommendation for an institute of geron- 
tology. 

Dr. Shock introduces the book by defining 
“*gerontology’’ as the scientific study of the 

henomena of aging and contrasts it with 

‘geriatrics,’’ which he defines as that branch 

medical science concerned with the medi- 
cal and pathological problems of older in- 
dividuals. Four major problem categories 
in pesaney are enumerated: (1) the gen- 
eral biology and physiology of aging; % 
the psychological with age; 
pathological deviations and disease processes; 
and (4) the socio-economic problems of an 
aging population. 

Older people are increasing, both rela- 
tively and absolutely, more rapidly than 
any other portion of the population. Sev- 
eral factors are responsible for this popula- 
tion shift. Average length of life has in- 
creased markedly during the last half-century, 
largely as a result of a phenomenal decrease 
in infant mortality, improvements in living 
conditions, advances in public health meth- 
ods, and a conquest of the infectious diseases. 
A concerted attack is now being directed 
upon the degenerative diseases which, if suc- 
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cessful, will further augment the number of 
older people in the population. If present 
population trends persist, it is anticipated 
that within the next 25 years there will be 
almost 20 million, or approximately 12 a 
cent of the population, 65 years or more old. 

The increasing proportions of older people 
in the gogo necessarily require altera- 
tions in the various phases of cultural pat- 
terns if the needs df: this group are to be 
served. Trends in employment indicate that 
the use of older people in the productive 


economy is one of the most es ee 
of 


lems at hand. Whereas the num 

older people have increased markedly during 
the last 60 or 70 years, the proportion em- 
ployed has decreased each decade as the econ- 
omy has become increasingly industrialized. 
Available facts relating to efficiency and other 
worker attributes are shown to be favorable 
to the employment of the older worker, and 
attempts being made by labor unions, legis- 
lative groups, and public and private groups 
to stem the downward employment trend are 
discussed. Special emphasis is placed _— 
the community's responsibility for providing 
| services and retraining pro- 
grams for older people and for organizing 
self-employment opportunities. 


The fact that a relatively small proportion 
of older eee can expect to be retained in 
paid employment makes the provision ot eco- 
nomic security for the aging an acute problem. 
Sources of income and trends in public and 
— pensions are discussed. Attention is 
ocused upon the good features and limita- 
tions of the latter programs, and reasons for 
extending present social security measures are 
pointed out. 

Present trends in medical care for the aging 
emphasize the importance of preventive 
measures in the control of chronic disease. 
Local, state, and national programs providing 
for the detection of chronic disease and for the 
rehabilitation of those already ill are de- 
scribed. Vocational and occupational guid- 
ance, counseling and retraining are consid- 

as one aspect of health maintenance 
programs. 

Among the problems confronting older 
oye perhaps none has greater significance 
or them than that of maintaining suitable 
living arrangements. Death of spouse, loss 
of adequate income, onset of illness or in- 
firmity, etc., often require a realignment of 

mal living plans and relationships. 


lutions are not as yet forthcoming, nor are 
trends clearly defined. The seve types of 
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living arrangements, including cottage col- 
ony plans, special communities for old people, 
old people's homes, special housing units in 
the normal community, and foster home care 
lans, are described and compared with simi- 
ar devleopments in Great Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

Trends in education are treated under two 
subdivisions: (1) adult education, retraining, 
counseling, facilities and methods; and (2) 
training of professional personnel. A de- 
scription is provided of programs offered by 
schools, community colleges, and universi- 
ties. The necessity of using mass media to 
reach large numbers of older people is pointed 
out, but one misses in the discussion an em- 
phasis on the need for adult education to go 
outside of the schools to the places where 
older people are to be found. A strong plea 
is made for a change of attitude on the part 
of colleges and universities which will re- 
sult in provision for the training of larger 
numbers of professional personnel. 

A brief chapter describes some of the com- 
munity programs in progress and reports 
upon trends in community planning for the 
aged. There is a vital need for the exchange 
of information between different communities 
and for trained personnel to carry out ex- 
panded community programs. If this latter 

oal is to be achieved, the reviewer would 
ike to point out that in-service training 
programs should be established, since few 
organizations have as yet seen fit to augment 
their staffs with specialists in aging. 

No worker interested in expanding his 
knowledge regarding gerontological prob- 
lems can afford to neglect reading the last 
four chapters of this volume. Here, Dr. 
Shock has made full use of his wide familiar- 
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ity with research activities in the field and 
has listed the types of research and identified 
the principal research workers; in addition, 
he has cited American and foreign organiza- 
tions which are either engaged in gerontologi- 
cal research, or which are supporting or may 
be expected to support such research. The 
need for an institute of gerontology is ex- 
plained, and the functions, organizational 
plan, and personnel and budgetary needs of 
such a center are outlined. The proposed in- 
stitute would provide an opportunity for the 
techniques of many different scientific fields 
to be brought to bear simultaneously in the 
investigation of individual problems. 
Throughout this book a few themes recur. 
Among these are the need for action at all 
levels, the importance of counseling, job- 
finding and retraining programs, and the 
lack of fundamental information which can 
be acquired only through broad-scale re- 
search. The volume is comprehensive and 
stimulating. —Wittma Donanus, Chairman, 
Division of Gerontology, Institute for Human 
Adjustment, University of Michigan. 


Beinc Teen-Acers, Prepared by the Guid- 
ance Staff of National Forum Inc. Chicago: 
National Forum, Inc., 1950. 270 pp. 
$1.50. 


Tz auTHors OF Being Teen-Agers have very 
skillfully covered the of 


problems which junior high school boys and 
girls face. Every counselor is aware that 
teen-agers are constantly groping for answers 
for these problems. Not always is it easy for 
boys and girls to voice their problems. Some- 
times they perhaps donot even recognize them. 
But here is a book in which every teen-ager 
will find himself: the scholar, the poor 
student, the athlete, the shy, the friendly and 
popular, the dependable, the irresponsible, 
and ‘the all-around person. Not only will he 
find a picture of himself, but he will discover 
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practical hints for self-improvement if the 
picture is not altogether pleasing. 

The book deals with an exceedingly broad 

subject in a very realistic fashion. blems 
of teen-agers are aplenty, yes. But, any 
problem mentioned is presented in such a way 
that the reader can view it as a very normal 
~ of growing up. Ready-made solutions 
or specific problems are, wisely, not given. 
However, the presentation of each situation 
makes it possible for the reader to identify 
his own problems. New ideas for attacking 
them are suggested. 

No one phase of youth's problems seems 
to have gained more than its rightful share 
of the authors’ consideration. Family, 
friends, teachers, school, dates, jobs, leisure, 
the community, and self, each appears to 
claim proper attention. 

If yout 
that book is very important. The art work, 
sketches done by Marilou Wise, add a light 
touch which young readers always welcome. 
Appropriate photographs, too, are numer- 
ous. 

Unlike many publications in which ‘things 
to and ‘‘topics for discussion”’ are given, 
this book offers really practical and thought- 

ovoking hints at the end of each chapter. 

e up-to-date bibliographies are all help- 
fully annotated. Rating sheets of various 
kinds are scattered throughout the text. 

The authors have done an excellent job of 
writing simply without apparently writing 
down to their readers. 

Although Being Teen-Agers is one of a series, 
its usefulness is not dependent upon posses- 
sion of the entire series. Guidance workers 
will find it helpful either as a text or guide 
for homeroom activities and group work, 
or as a part of the guidance reference shelf. 
—Berss Day, Director of Guidance, Michigan 
City Public Schools, Michigan City, Indiana. 


<> 
6 Ways to Get a Jos, by Paul W. Boynton. 


New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951, 
132 pp. $2.00. 


7 132-pace book was written for the 
express purpose of outlining procedures 
to use and techniques to follow in seeking a 
job. The author, with 30 years of experience 
in employment interviewing, is well qualified 
to discuss the proper procedures of job get- 
ting ‘‘as a result of witnessing so many in- 
stances of men who have more than average 
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ability continuing to be unemployed be- 
cause they do not know how to sell their 
services to a suitable market."’ 

The book goes beyond describing how to 
get a job by discussing the factors—aptitude, 
interest, must be consid- 
ered by an individual before he goes job 
hunting. Mr. Boynton also discusses the 
traits necessary for success and advancement 
after a person is employed. 

The author cautions against putting too 
much emphasis on an aptitude slanting to- 
ward one specific job. He reminds the Reader 
that ‘‘an aptitude, properly used, can be ap- 
plied in many different ways’’ and indicates 
the necessity of studying job fields. In this 
way one can discover what they entail, the 
training required, what the work is like, the 
employment outlook, and similar informa- 
tion. 

The chapter entitled ‘6 Ways to Get a 
Job” lists the various methods job seckers 
use in — employment, which the author 
insists are the only ways of getting a job. 
Each technique is described in the order of 
present-day importance and cautions are 
suggested for using the various devices. Two 
of the methods—letters of application and 
commercial employment agencies—treceive 
special treatment. Examples of applying by 
letter are presented and hints given on using 
commercial employment agencies. 

The chapter on Interview'’—to 
which all approaches to employment lead— 
should be extremely helpful to anyone seekin 
a job. Here the author gives practical oat 
realistic suggestions on how to act and what 
to say during this important step in the 
ent process. 

chapter, addressed to the older worker 
secking employment, emphasizes the part 
hobbies and avocational interests play in job 


getting. 
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The book is very concise and written in a 
style that can be understood by average 
people. It should be extremely helpful to 
counselors and anyone seeking a job or inter- 
ested in advancing in a job. Counselors and 
counselor-trainers — for classes in 
occupations cannot afford to overlook 6 Ways 
To Get a Super- 
visor of Occupational Information and Guidance, 
State Department of Education, Trenton, New 


Jersey. 


ImMprovinG PROGRAMS IN 
Szconpary Scuoots, by Donald E. Kitch 
and William H. McCreary. Sacramento: 
Bulletin of the California State Department 
of Education, 1950. 65 pp. Free. 


Framework For GurpaNnce’’ might 

have been another title for this 
excellent booklet. The various guidance 
services of a well-organized program are 
presented concisely and clearly. 

The authors state that ‘The bulletin is not 
intended as the basis of a formal evaluation 
that will designate a guidance program as 
‘excellent,’ ‘good,’ or ‘poor,’ nor as the basis 
for rating the guidance program of one school 
against that of another. Rather it is intended 
as a tool which can be used in mnetiag to 
afrive at an answer to the question, ‘What 
do we need to do next in order to improve 
the guidance services that we provide for our 
students?’ 

Chapter I contains a brief statement of the 
functions which the guidance program of a 
secondary school should discharge. The 
remaining 11 chapters discuss the organiza- 
tion of the guidance program, group activi- 
ties, individual appraisal, educational and 
occupational information, the counseling 
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service, school placement services, Tag 
guidance and the curriculum, guidance 

the community, and organizing an improve- 
ment program. Each chapter concludes with 
a brid, but comprehensive check list for ap- 
praising a school’s current guidance program. 

One of the more useful functions which the 
booklet may serve is that of an aid in an in- 
service training program. The annotated 
bibliography presents a collection of some of 
the best literature in the field. 

A few of the ‘‘Problems of Organization" 
are forcefully discussed, especially the pres- 
entation of the diagram on the onnel 
section of a new senior high school building. 

The general plan of the booklet makes for 
readability. Each administrator, counselor, 
and teacher should keep this reminder of 

idance services on his desk.—Herman J. 

ERS, Associate Professor of Psychology, Chico 
State College, Chico, California. 


<> 


ScHoLarsHips, AND Loans, 
by S. Norman Feingold. Boston: Bell- 
= Publishing Company, 1951. 312 pp. 
5.00. 

OpporTUNITIES IN INTERRACIAL COLLEGEs, 
ed. by Richard L. Plaut. New York: 
National Scholarship Service and Fund for 
Negro Students, 1951. 240 pp. $3.75. 


Gotten, Fellowships and Loans: Real- 
istic counseling and practical placement 
service imposes a knowledge financial 
aids that are available for students intending 
to enter college or graduate school. Dr. 
Feingold has presented to counselors and 
teachers everywhere a convenient and usable 
compendium of data on scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and loans in American education 
a Not content to provide only a Volume 
I by the same title as the above, Feingold has 
now written Volume II, a supplemental 
compilation that in no way duplicates the 
the first volume, but rather aan a multi- 
tude of financial resources found neither in 
Volume I nor in university catalogues. For 
the student or counselor seeking information 
about financial assistance, it is recommended 
that both books be used. At this point, the 
reviewer suggests that one day the author 
should merge the two volumes into one com- 
plete book making the process of referral 
more convenient and efficient. 

Written in a readable, forthright style, 
this book will be most intelligible to both 
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counselor and counselee. It the dis- 
cussion with Part I devoted to ‘‘plannin 
our career."" Herein is found the unusu 
ut prescient advice “‘that a student should 
for a scholarship as early as eighth 
grade." This is in keeping with a prevail- 
ing phenomenon in the American scene of 
preparing carly for your adult vocation; 
¢.g., the great Robert Feller beginning at the 
age of six to become a major league ball 
player. This section is indeed a practical 
summary of the key factors within the schol- 
arship framework. A sample application for 
a sietanthio is provided, complete with 
write-in space as well as an 11-point injunc- 
tion on how to interview for financial assist- 


ance. 

Part II lists alphabetically all the adminis- 
tering agencies, including the name and ad- 
dress of agency, qualifications for assistance, 
amount of money available, special field of 
interest, and the person or office to whom to 
make application. These data are neatly 
and cogently presented. 

Part III includes a bibliography of sources 
for more information on student aid; Index 
A, a subject matter index to Part I that does 
not appear to be particularly valuable in 
Index B, a 
ready-reference list of the agencies, deline- 
ated earlier; Index C, a list of financial aids 
organized according to vocational goals or 
fields of interest, by far the most helpful of 
the group. It is at this juncture that a 
merger of the two volumes would render a 
more effective informational service to both 
counselor and student. 

Volume II, as well as Volume I, should be 
included in every counselor's library, par- 
ticularly on the secondary level. any 
people, both young and adult, are oblivious 
to the financial assistance available to them. 
Dr. Feingold has successfully filled a gap in 
the guidance service by compiling these data. 
Since the reviewer enjoyed two pleasurable 

ears as a loan officer at a major university, 

¢ is keenly aware of the valuable informa- 
tion presented in this publication. The many 
scholarships provided by individuals, indus- 
try, labor unions, and private organizations 
are listed for use for the first time. 

Opportunities in Interracial Colleges: The 
National Scholarship Service and Fund for 
Negro Students is a social welfare agency, 
supported by individual contributions, foun- 
dation grants, and campus chest drives. It 
was organized by seven college presidents in 
1947 for the broad purpose of increasing op- 


view Fa brevity of Part I; 


Current job facts 


from the college viewpoint 


—the specialty of MaADEMOISELLE’s Jobs and 
Futures Department. You can get the lat- 
est word, for example, as of fall, 1951, on 
jobs on newspapers, magazines, house 
organs, trade papers. Or on eighty 
some other kinds of work interesting to 
college women (and men). 

You can get these job reprints singly, by 
subscription, or in a handy indexed set. 

Now, a new free offer to a limited 
number of counseling agencies and 
high school counseling offices who work 
with college and college-minded girls: you 
may be eligible for a free subscription to 
Jobs and Futures reprints. Write us on offi- 
cial letterhead, telling how many girls you 
counsel a year in the following four groups: 
high school seniors considering college; 
those considering vocational schools; col- 
lege girls; college graduates. 


Jobs and Futures, MapEMorseLLe 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
Please send me the following: 
0 Your free list of reprints 
These recent reprints (10c enclosed 
for each) 
(C0 Jobs with the press 
(CD Government writing and editing (5¢ only) 
(0 Jobs in women’s services 
(0 The J&F FILE binder complete with 
61 reprints ($5 enclosed) 
The binder, index & dividers 
‘or my own set 
of reprints ($1 enclosed) 
A subscription to future reprints 
(0 I enclose $1, or 
(CO I enclose a letter requesting free offer 


Name, title 
City, Zone, State 


MADEMOISELLE 
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rtunities for qualified Negroes to obtain 
on education in inter-racial colleges. 
Now 166 college presidents serve on its 
Advisory Board. 

The purpose of this agency is to help aca- 
demically qualified Negro students to ob- 
tain admission and scholarship assistance at 
the institutions of their choice. Under the 
editorship of Richard Plaut, this publication 
has been written, providing a brief descrip- 
tion of many (not all) colleges and universi- 
ties “2 America that admit students without 
regard to racial origin; a list of financial aids 
available from non-college sources; and some 
pertinent questions about a college career. 

The above agency is keenly aware that 
the state of Negro education is a deep-seated 
national problem far beyond the capacity of 
any private organization to resolve. There- 
fore it has provided the counselor and guid- 
ance director with helpful information on 
educational opportunities for the Negro 
student. It is a volume of specific value to 
the secondary school counselor.—Harotp 
SponserG, Michigan State College Placement 
Office, East Lansing, Michrgan- 


<> 


Parents Must Be Frexiste, A Practical 
Approach to the Care of Children, Fon aret 
Halmy. Illustrated by Barsis. New York: 
Stephen Daye Press, 1950. 127 pp. $1.95. 


Ps YOURSELF 1n the most comfortable 


easy chair. Relax. You are now in 
readiness to enjoy a few hundred well-chosen 
tips that will remove most fretting and 
fuming about the uncrowned ruler of the 
your child. 

Mrs. Halmy has written the kind of book 
that tells you what to do, how to do it, 
and why you do it, and at the same time 
makes you —7 every moment of instruction. 
This accomplishment, alone, is of paramount 
significance at a time when following orders 
is a most despicable task. 

How does she reach such heights? Per- 
haps her success lies in the fact that she 
says what most parents would like to hear. 
Perhaps the common sense behind her remarks 
clarifies and simplifies what Gessel and Spock 
have so strongly emphasized. Perhaps it is 
the touch of humor sprinkled throughout that 
provides for a pleasant experience. At any 
rate, here is a k that many a counselor, 
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pediatrician, and clinician might well recom- 
mend to the bed parent. 

The book is divided into 21 sections, each a 
few pages in length. In each section Mrs. 
Halmy provides a sensible discussion about 
one of the more common problems related 
to bringing up “‘Junior."’ Typical chapter 
headings include, “Sleep Is a Sometime 
Thing’; ‘The Inevitability of Toilet 
Training’’; “‘Speech—Used and Abused’’; 
“‘How to Handle Your Doctor’’; ‘Toys for 
the Child and His Parents’’; and ‘The Origin 
and Species of Sitters."’ 

Opposite the title Ee there appears a 
caricature of two infants painting a bill- 
board. On the billboard they have carefully 
lettered the prime thesis and heart of the 
discourse which is to follow—' ‘Easy does it."’ 
To enunciate this theme, Mrs. Halmy re- 
marks, “The last spoonful may be a shame 
to waste, but if he doesn’t want anymore, 
waste it. If you're desperate, eat it your- 


self.”” 


On the subject of bathing, the author 
indicates that there are times when it is de- 
sirable to miss a bath. ‘“The question is not 
whether he can go without a bath but 
whether you can stand notbathinghim."’ In 
revealing the truth about grandparents it is 
= out that their services are likely to 

exploited. States Mrs. Halmy about these 
unhired hands, “In their eagerness to help, 
they make you forget that they, after all, 
are doing you a favor."’ All in all, we have 
here a handy guide to easy living which, 
paradoxical as it may seem, makes for not 
only a practical assignment but a most pleas- 
urable task. 

Almost one-half of the book is filled with 
clever sketches of the family in action. These 
illustrations by Barsis enliven the humorous 
touch injected by Mrs. Halmy. This com- 
bination provides a book easy to praise and a 
joy to read.—Mutton Gorpon, Central Michi- 
gan College of Education, Mount Pleasant. 


<> 


Group Lire, by Marshall C. Greco. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 357 
pp. $3.75. 


— CAN NEVER be a dull moment for 
counselors if they try to keep up with 
all the literature related to their field. Just 
as they seem to be making headway with 
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one set of procedures in counseling someone 
comes om to challenge their practices and 
even their basic concepts. This is what Mr. 
Greco has done in his volume on Group Life. 

He undertakes a mighty task. The first 
sentence of the preface states it: ‘“We hope 
that this book is at least a mediocre attempt 
toward introducing an idea that will change 
the meaning of social and personality con- 
flicts as radically as did Freud when he re- 
ported an hysterical symptom is effected by 
a motive and not a neutral mechanism or an 
inherently weak neurology."’ Through 17 
chapters Mr. Greco pounds at the basic thesis 
that purposes and forces are not distinctly 
genetic and individualistic in nature but that 
current group life is the ultimate and that any 
tendency must be traced to this totality. 
Neurotic symptoms, and he is concerned 
with them throughout, are anticipated and 
nourished by the total group setting. 

Drawing from theories in biology, philos- 
ophy, gd (particularly Gestalt), 
political science and agen! and from 
practical erperiences in penology, private 
practice, industry, and the church, the author 
argues his thesis in what he admits (p. 18) 
is a meandering way. At times the meander- 
ing is extremely difficult to follow and 
much of the discussion seems unnecessarily 
obscure. In the latter chapters the case mate- 
rials drawn largely from prison homosexuals 
make the points more effectively. 

This is not the kind of book that most 
counselors read. In view, however, of the 
current situation, when practice is commonly 
unrelaged to any basic theory and when there 
seems to be need to stop and look at the lat- 
ter, the reading of this kind of book and 
similar attempts to come to grips with what 
are really believed to be factors in clients’ di- 
leramas, is recommended. It will not be 
easy reading and it will be irritating at times 
but it should broaden the base from which 
one may proceed in counseling.—J. W. M. 
Rotuney, Professor of Education, University of 
Wisconsin. 


<> 


REFERRING CouNsgeLeES To SpEcIALisTs, b 
Stewart C. Hulslander. Boston: Researc 
Publishing Company, 1950. 28 pp. $1.50. 


HE TWENTY-EIGHT page monograph, Refer- 
ring Counselees to Specialists, written by 
Stewart C. Hulslander, presents in concise and 
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carefully chosen statements some of the most 
basic principles of functional counseling. The 
writer stresses the need of careful organization 
of the guidance and counseling program with 
fixed responsibility as well as the coopera- 
tive services of all effective and available 
school, home, and other out-of-school agen- 
cies. He has emphasized in an impressive 
way the contributions the potential con- 
sultants of the community can make to the 
schools in the whole-child guidance program. 
While this is in no way a new concept, it is 
one that continues to exist too much in theory 
rather than in practice. Mr. Hulslander has 
shown in a practical way how this can be 
done. 

The skill in selecting capable counseling 
personnel both among school staff members 
and community agencies will determine in a 
large measure the effectiveness of a counseling 
program. The author recognizes the wide 
range of counseling problems found among 
children and the importance of making refer- 
rals to those who are best prepared to handle 
the individual cases. The discussions in the 
monograph are enriched with concrete illus- 
trations and suggestive outlines in showing 
how to diagnose individual case problems 
and make intelligent referrals. 

The writer has been careful to interpret the 
basic responsibility which should be placed 
upon school officials with associate counsel- 
ing staff in their relationship to out-of- 

ool counseling agencies. The use of com- 
munity consultants can be justified only on 
the basis that they have distinct contribu- 
tions to make to the counselees which cannot 
be supplied through the counseling facilities 
of the school. is must always be kept 
clear before the public if community co- 
operation is effective and is maintained. 

The outlines and forms for referral pro- 
cedures, student occupational survey sheets, 
working agreement patterns with community 
clubs, and suggested form letters to con- 
sultants are supplementary materials included 
which may be very helpful. 

This monograph which is distinctive in 
its clearness of outline and compactness of 
sound counseling principles may be especially 
useful for anyone who needs ready and prac- 
tical help in setting up and promoting a co- 
Operative counseling program with special 
emphasis on referrals to out-of-school con- 
sultant agencies.—C. H. Aten, Head, Divi- 
ston of Personnel Services, Northeast Missouri 


State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 
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Tue Interests or Paarmacists, by Milton 
Schwebel. New York: Kings Crown Press, 
1951. 84pp. $1.75. 


lf TITLE oF THIS book might indicate to 
the reader the presentation of informa- 
tion of interest only to a limited group of 

ople. Although much of the book may 
fom its greatest appeal to persons who are 
eta « test construction and evaluation, 
an host of practical research and counseling 
procedures may be gleaned from the informa- 
tion presented. 

Dr. Schwebel is especially sensitive to the 
human factor and carries this sensitivity into 
his construction and evaluation of interest 
scales. He follows the Strong procedure but 
excludes all the dissatisfied from the weight 
and norm groups. He constructed three 
scales so he could isolate a number of perti- 
nent factors and weight them against one 
another. In this manner he was able to add 
an important scale to the Strong inventories 
and also obtain some surprising information 
which should be of special concern to coun- 
selors. He found that the interests of phar- 
macists resemble those of office and sales 
workers more than they resemble the inter- 
ests of physicians and dentists. 


occupational 


choice 


AN APPROACH 

TO A GENERAL THEORY 
EliGinzberg, Sol W.Ginsburg, M.D., 

Sidney Axelrad, John L. Herma 

The work of these experts from the four 
major fields of economics, psychiatry, 
sociology and psychology has resulted 
in the first book to approach the prob- 
lem of vocational choice by recognizing 
the need to investigate how choices are 
made. It shows how the process of 
choice develops from childhood through 
puberty and adolescence into young 
adulthood within three classes—upper 
income males, lower income males and 
upper income females. $3.75 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Publishers of the Columbia Encyclopedia 


2960 Broadway New York 27 


Dr. Schwebel was able to make a definite 
distinction between apothecary pharmacists 
(those devoting 26 per cent or more of their 
time to prescription work) and business phar- 
macists (those devoting less than 26 per cent 
of their time to prescription work). When 
the interests of the two groups are contrasted, 
there is a sharp enough difference in scien- 
tific interest to select medical students suc- 
cessfully. Therefore, although he has shown 
that an occupational group has a recognizable 

attern of likes and dislikes, he has also dif- 
erentiated between the likes and dislikes 
within the specialties of the occupation. 

Information of this kind is important to 
the counselor who must often counsel on the 
basis of an average interest pattern when he 
knows the individual may not always fit 
that pattern. The author has gone a step 
ahead of usual statistical measurements; he 
has refined the possibilities. The same type 
of refinement and emphasis on individual 
factors could be applied profitably to other 
fields with many specialties, such as educa- 
tion, farming, journalism, law, and even per- 
sonnel work. 

In relating inventoried interests to job 
satisfaction, Dr. Schwebel is very cautious. 
He points out that the high percentage of 
dissatisfaction with the long work week of 
the retail pharmacist may just mask the 
desire for a change to wholesale or manufac- 
turing pharmacy. Yet he realizes that he has 
not probed deeply enough into the back- 
grounds of the individuals questioned to 
conclude that the frustration of ambition for 

cription work is a widespread factor in 
issatisfaction among pharmacists. 

If the book has a weakness it can be likened 
to the new college student who complains 
about all his questions not being answered. 
He, as the reader of the book, is presented 
with information to stimulate thought. 
Practical applications of the material pre- 
sented can certainly be made in the areas of 
test construction and evaluation, counseling 
and occupational advisement. Much of what 
is done with pharmacists, as described in 
this volume, can be applied to other occupa- 
tions by the thoughtful practitioner. 

As Donald E. Super states in the foreword 
of the book, “Dr. Schwebel has added sig- 
nificantly to our knowledge of. . .the rela- 
tionship between inventoried interest and 
work satisfaction. . .and. . .the differentia- 
tions of specialties within an occupation.’’"— 
H. Rosinson, Director of Reading, Central 
High School, Valley Stream, New York. 
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Guidance Workers’ Qualifications: A Review 
of the Literature, 1947-1950, by Clifford P. 
Froehlich. Misc. 3376, March, 1951. Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. (Mimeographed.) 
16 pp. Free. 


Deals with relevant literature in nine broad categories: 
surveys of employed guidance workers, analyses of guid- 
ance positions, training standards recommended by pro- 
fessional associations, the guidance role of staff members, 
training programs in colleges, teaching methods for prac- 
tical application of principles, certification of counselors, 
and tests of counselor competency. 


Industrial Relations Positions and Personnel, 
by Philip H. Kriedt and C. Harold Stone. 
Mimeographed Release 1, July, 1950. In- 
dustrial Relations Center, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 72 pp. 
Free. 


A survey of characteristics of , and industrial 


relations officials and union officials. Includes 19 job de- 


scriptions based on the situation as of January-March, 
1948. 


Point the Way: Nine Steps in Counseling, by 
Laurence Bamber. Vocational Counseling 
Service, St. Louis Chapter of The American 
Red Cross, 3414 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis 
3, Missouri. (Mimeographed.) 56 pp. 
$1.00. 

The counseling process at the St. Louis Red Cross Coun- 
seling Service has been devel over a period of years 
and organized in nine steps. These are described, and the 
description is supplemented with a short bibliography 
and series of forms used. Gilbert Wrenn, in his introduc- 
tion, writes: ‘Chapter Three, ‘Information from Com- 
munity Resources,’ and Chapter Six, “The Planning Inter- 
view,’ cover a third of the total pages written and are the 
heart of the manual. They would be worth studying if 
nothing else had been written .... This manual can be 
useful to counselors-in-training and to counselors on the 


Bibliography of Guidance Materials. Guid- 
ance Service Bulletin Number XXXII (May, 
1950), State Board for Vocational Education, 
Topeka, Kansas. 127 pp. 

The bibli lists free and inexpensive occupa- 
1946, to December 31, 1949. It was for distri- 
bution to schools and colleges of Kansas and other areas. 
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In addition to the bibli y of materials costing $1.00 
or under, short lists are included of professional books on 
occupational information and guidance, and student 
books on occupational information and guidance, 


A Selected Bibliography of Guidance Materials 
(5 pp.); Robere—A Case Study Unit (4 pp.); 
Some ABC's of Interviewing (4 pp.); Some 
Common Counseling Problems (2 pp.). The 
Institute of Counseling, Testing, and Guid- 
ance, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 

The bibliography lists materials under the heading ot 
“The Counseling Staff’; Teaching Staff,"’ and 
“The Administrative Staff."’ It is prepared for school 
people interested in developing and expanding guidance 
services. The case study unit offers a brief outline of 
certain kinds of information used by teachers and coun- 
selors in case form. Also lists 18 principles concerning 
the understanding of problems and behavior of students. 
The ABC's offer suggestions for interviewing, and the 
Counciling Problems list *‘a few of the many types of diffi- 
culties confronting counselors."’ 


Guidance Services Handbook for Missouri 
Schools, by Delmont K. Byrn. Publication 
No. 71, 1951, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City, Missouri. 28 pp. 


Presents some basic elements of an effective guidance 
program, and suggests a framework within which the 
school may initiate and improve its services to young 
people. illustrated by drawings. 


Subject Headings for Pamphlets in an Occupa- 
tions Vertical File, by Robert B. Harness. 
U.LC. Library Information Circular No. 111, 
February 1, 1951. (Mimeographed.) The 
University of Illinois Library, Chicago Un- 
dergraduate Division, Navy Pier, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 16 pp. Free to applicants having 
professional need of the paper. 


This list is prepared for a vertical file containing onl 
occupational matter, but can be adapted to other methods 
of storing pamphlets. 


Look at Your Career. The University of 
Nebraska, 1951. 191 pp. $1.00. Copies 
available from Sales Department, University 
of Nebraska Press, Architectural Hall, Lin- 
coln 8, Nebraska. 

This paper-bound book discusses courses of study avail- 


« 


able at the University of Nebraska (samples: Prison 
Work; Pre-Forestry; Civil Engineering, etc.), and offers 
basic information about each. Discussion under each 
subject heading includes: What is each of the fields of 
study? What does it take to be successful in each field? 
What are the names of some of the careers to which each 
field of study leads? What is the nature of each of these 
careers? A section of the book is devoted to definitions 
of all occupations mentioned as career possibilities. 
There is also a cross-index of all college majors and occu- 
pations mentioned in the book. Though desi for 
use at a particular university, the volume should be 
use to high school graduates planning college matricula- 
tion elsewhere. 


Pathways to Vocations, by Mary C. Walker. 
Bulletin of Mills College, January, 1951. 
Office of Record, Placement, and Personnel, 
Mills College, Oakland 13, California. 81 
PP- 

“The present volume is prepared to assist the thinkin 
of our in students, but we trust it may be useful ~ 
others as well,"’ writes President Lynn White, Jr. The 
bulletin offers descriptions of the various vocational 
fields which women with college background are in- 
clined to enter. Information about a field, its require- 
ments, range of pay, advancement, opportunities, etc., is 
offered along with suggestions. for. the basic college 
courses needed in preparation. 


1951 Careers Conference Notes. Office of the 
Dean of Women, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 38 pp. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

Meetings at the 1951 Careers Conference for women at 
the University of Wisconsin were recorded by student re- 
porters, and their records make up this report. Speakers 
were specialists within the fields described. 


Occupational Abstracts: Speech Therapist, 
by H. Alan Robinson (No. 141); Fashion 
Designer, by Sarah Splaver (No. 142); Chemi- 
cal Engineer, by H. Alan Robinson (No. 143); 
Department Store Buyer, by Sarah Splaver (No. 
144). 6pp. $.5O0cach. 

These leaflets offer a composite summary of available 
literature, and discuss fields of work under such headings 
as: ‘Nature of the Work"; Prospects’; “‘Op- 
portunities for Servicemen"’; ‘Qualifications’; ‘‘Prepa- 
ration’; Entrance and Advancement’’; ‘‘Earnings’’; 
‘Number and Distribution”’; ‘Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages"; “Related Occupations."’ 


‘The Department Store Simmons 
College Bulletin, January, 1951. Simmons 
College, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 4 pp. 
Free to high school guidance officers. 


This is the seventeenth in the Simmons series of 
7 Bulletins, which offer succinct introductions to 
vocational fields. 
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The Public Librarian, by Alice I. Bryan. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 
472 pp. $6.00. 

An examination of the librarian and his job with an 
analysis of nel administration practices and policies 
in the nation's public libraries. A section of the book 
devoted to the education and training of library workers 
is written by Robert D. Leigh. 


Cataloging as a Career. American Library 
Association, 50 East Huron, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 12 pp. Copies available upon re- 
quest by writing to: Miss Charlotte Himoe, 
Los Angeles Public Library, 630 West Fifth 
Street, Los Angeles 17, California. 

This bright, inf i let is desi tch 
ship, and especially to catologing. It is designed as a 
recruiting pamphlet, and offers a variety of career in- 
formation. 


A Future in Their Faces. The American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 4 pp. 25 copies, 
$1.50. Quantity prices on request. 


ee for recruiting pu , this pamphlet sug- 
gests the range of work done by the children’s librarian, 


personal satisfaction and rewards to be gained, a 
—- and job opportunities in the United States 
a 


Jobs and Futures: College Teaching, by 
Helen Lund Callaway (6 pp.); Cinema Secre- 
tary (2 pp.); Marketing and Patenting Original 
Ideas (2 pp.); Job Hopping, by Anne Win- 
throp (4 pp.); Jobs for June Graduates (4 pp.). 
Reprints from recent issues of Mademoiselle, 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. College Teaching and Job Hopping are 
$.10; the others, $.05. 


College teaching, how to go about getting a job in it, 
the necessity for research, fel age and exchange teach- 
ing posts, graduate work, and salaries are among the 
topics considered in this investigation of *'a job with an 
uncertain present, a certain future.’ A cinema secre- 
tary’s lot, job and advancement prospects 
are outlined in the second reprint, and the suggestion 
made that “The studios aren't looking for potential 
movie talent if and when they hire you; they want a good 
secretary."" Ideas that went to market are described in 
the third reprint, and the process of patenting and selling 
explained. When to hop and when to stop, and what 
employers think on the subject are among the aspects 
considered in Job Hopping. Graduates out job hunting 
at any season of the year will find the tips given to June 
graduates of use. Potential employers are named, and 
general hiring investigated, as well as tips 
given on special fields. A bonus offered in this reprint 
is a discussion of ‘‘Overseas Civilians,"’ and ways of join- 
ing that group in Okinawa, Guam, Alaska, Japan, 
Germany, or Austria. 
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Planning Your Professional Career: Optometry. 
The American Optometric Association, 707 
Jenkins Building, Pittsburgh 22, Penn- 
sylvania. 14pp. Free on request. 


How to plan a professional career in optometry is de- 
scribed in this illustrated booklet. The son of an 
uncrowded field and good income Gevcraping $7,000 after 
10 years of practice) are cited, and the five-year training 
course described. 


A Career of Service. Cleveland Council on 
Community Nursing, 2157 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 1 p. folded. Free. 


This illustrated recruiting folder lists Cleveland schools 
of nursing and gives information about the program, size 
of hospital, length and cost of program, nursing 
affiliations. 


Good Job Outlook Seen for Natural Sciences 
Next Few Years and About 60,000 More Women 
Needed to Fill Ranks in Armed Services. (June, 
1951.) The Career News, B'nai B'rith Voca- 
tional Service Bureau, 1424 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 6 pp. each. $.20 
each. 


These Career News reprints offer job outlook information 
in two job areas which give promise of heavy hiring 
within the next year. ¢ natural sciences folder ex- 


amines fields of training (and 


the importance of graduate work), personal qualifications, 

earnings and working conditions, sources of employment 

and of further information. Service jobs for women in 

ialist . an Army Nurse Corps are exami 

in the second pamphlet. = 


How to Prepare for a Career in Industrial 
Advertising. Chicago Industrial Advertisers 
Association. 50 pp. $1.00. Copies avail- 
able from Quentin Kenny, Advertising Di- 
rector, Lindberg Engineering Company, 2450 
West Hubbard Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


The purpose of this booklet is to aid undergraduates in 
themselves for the industrial field. 
¢ booklet is comprised of five parts: a definition of 
industrial advertising showing the scope of the field; a 
definition of requirements most necessary for success in 
’ industrial advertising; how the undergraduate should go 
about preparing himself for a career in industrial adver- 
tising; where and how the undergraduate should present 
himself most effectively to the industrial advertisin 
field, and opportunities in industrial advertising. Hand- 
somely presented and illustrated. 


The Outlook for Women in Community Organi- 
zation in Social Work. Social Work Series 
Bulletin No. 235-5. Women's Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, 1951. 41 pp. $.20. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 


U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

This outlines ities for women in a field 
in which the demand for workers far exceeds the present 
supply, and is expected to do so for some years to come. 
Training, openings available as the trained worker ad- 
vances, employment in 1949-1950, and earnings are 
among the subjects considered. 


The Outlook for Women in Social Case Work in a 
Psychiatric Setting. Social Work Series Bulle- 
tin No. 235-2, Women's Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, 1950. 60 pp. §$.25. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Demand and supply in 1949 are outlined, and employ- 
ment before and during World War II is examined. De- 
tails of training, earnings, hours and advancement, and 
professional organizations are described. Minimum re- 
quirements for beginning positions are set down, 

graphic distribution and types of employment 


Candid Career Books: The Singer's Job, 
by Belle Baker and Marilyn Cooper, and 
The Secretary's Job, by Gloria Dulchin. 65 
pp- and $.25 each. Available from Candid 
Career Books, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. 


These pocket booklets are simply and easily written by 
professionals in the fields described. Job requirements 
are described, and stories told of people who have done 
well at the job. How to get the job, professional affilia- 
tions, training, and other suggestions are offered. — 
chapter titles: “So You Want to Be a Singer’’; ““The 
Bathtub—and Where Else?’’; ““What It’s Like to Be a 
Secretary,’’ and “What Their Secretaries Mean to Them."’ 


Careers in the Arts, by Elizabeth McCaus- 
land. New York: The John Day Company, 
1950. 278pp. $3.75. 

Vocational o ities in all major branches of fine 
art are ane . Included are architecture, designing, 
ceramics, calligra and fashion. Career planning 


Occupational Guides: Seasonal Farm Jobs 
(Michigan), 38 pp.; Radio and Television 
Broadcasting Occupations (Michigan), 32 pp.; 
Woodworking Occupations, Carpenters (Detroit 
Area), 26 pp.; Metal Trades, Welding and 
Related Occupations (Detroit Area), 28 pp. 
$.25 each. Michigan Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission, 7310 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


These guides were issued in 1951 and are based on con- 
ditions existing in the spring and summer of 1950. They 
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offer full occupational data. Although written from the 
point of view of the Michigan job market, they should be 
generally helpful. 


Canadian Vocational Guidance Mono- 
gtaphs: Toolmaker; Locomotive Engineer; 
Painter. 4 pp. $.10 each. The Vocational 
Guidance Centre, 205 Avenue Road, Toronto 
5, Ontario, Canada. 

These 1951 monographs define the jobs, explain nature 


of work, and describe working conditions, qualifications, 
preparation, opportunities for advancement, remunera- 
tion, advantages and disadvantages, how to get started, 
and related occupations. 


Guidance Manual for Engineers Aiding Young 
Men Interested in the Engineering Profession, 
and a questionnaire, Shall I Study Engineering? 
Engineers Council for Professional Develop- 
ment, 29 West 39th Street, New York, New 
York. 15 pp. and 8 pp. $.20. Separately, 
$.15 and $.10. 


The manual urges members of local engineering societies 
and sections and chapters of national engineering societies 
to establish guidance committees to aid high school 
pupils to determine whether they are qualified for careers 
in engineering. It explains how to organize adviso 
committees and how to select committee members. It 
also contains suggestions for working with high schools 
and secondary school students, and lists aids especially 
useful in school boys. The questionnaire 
is to be filled out by the student for use of the engineer 
who is advising him. 


Mental Health Publications and Audio-Visual 
Aids (summer, 1951). 15 pp. The Na- 
tional Association for Mental Heaith, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. 

A bibliography of materials available from a variety of 
sources. 


Series on Carcers in Mental Health: Careers 
in Mental Health. PHS Publication No. 23. 


night Publication 


Selecting 
an Occupation ... 


by C. A. Prosser 
This book provides basic information about 
major classes of occupations. Can be used 
effectively for both group and individual 
instruction. Includes “Phoding an Occu- 
pation,” “Physical Fitness,” “Learning 
what you like to do” and many other valu- 
able topics. Only 90c with practice book. 


Write today for approval copy. Clip this. 


Depe. 38, Markee & Center Ses., Bloomington, Illinois 


20 pp. $.15. Careers in Mental Health—as a 
Psychiatrist. PHS Publication No. 25. 16 
pp- $.10. Careers in Mental Health—as a 
Psychiatric Nurse. PHS Publication No. 26. 
16 pp. $.10. Careers in Mental Health—as a 
Clinical Psychologist. PHS Publication No. 
27. l6pp. $.10. Careers in Mental Health— 
as a Psychiatric Social Worker. PHS Publica- 
tion No. 28. 16 pp. $.10. Single copies 
are available from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, Bethesda 14, Maryland. 
Larger quantities are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


These , pamphlets describe nities, 


personal 
ae, and educational requirements for work in 


¢ fields named. They also indicate sources of financial 
aid for students, including National Institute of Mental 
Health stipends available to graduate students in the four 


psychiatric specialties. 


Catalog, Mental Health Pamphlets and Re- 
prints Available for Distribution, 1950. No. 
FS 2.21:2. Available from Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

A comprehensive list of pamphlets, leaflets, and re- ° 
prints on mental health related subjects, including 
materials prepared and distributed by more than 100 gov- 
ernment and private organizations. 


When Mental Illness Strikes Your Family, 
by Kathleen Doyle. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 172. 32pp. $.20. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16, New York. 


Practical suggestions for what and what not to do 
when mental illness strikes. In addition to presenting 
the necessary facts that the average n should know 
about mental illness, the pamphlet also provides a yard- 
stick for evaluation of community services and facilities 
for the mentally ill. 


Unions in the Community. Mimeographed 
Release 4, Industrial Relations Center, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. .62pp. Free while supply lasts. 


Proceeding of a conference held February 15-16, 1950, 
at the Center for Continuation Study, University of Min- 
nesota. Topics discussed include: what can unions do 
to make a better community; developing constructive 
community attitudes toward unions; handling com- 
munity relations during negotiations, arbitrations, 
strikes; qualifications for community leadership; union 
goals and the “‘public interest’’; the place of workers’ 
education in a Saeey relations program, and com- 
munity leadership through political action. 
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Counselor's Guide to Distributive b 
California Guidance Bulletin No. 14, Feb- 
ruary, 1951. California State Department of 
Education, Bureau of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance, Sacramento. 24 pp. 
(Mimeographed.) 

This bulletin is intended as a guide for the use of coun- 
selors in becoming more familiar with work 2 enna 
in the distributive field and in assisting both young 
people and adults to gain a better understanding of the 
important group of occupations which are concerned with 
the distribution of services. 


The School Administrator and Vocational 
Education (1951). 22 pp. Single copies free. 
Committee on Research and Publications, 
- American Vocational Association, Inc., 1010 
Vermont Avenue, Washington 5, D.C. 


Offers specific information about the development and 
maintenance of vocational edecation programs. 


A Guide to Educational and Vocational Train- 
ing Opportunities in the Armed Services (1951). 
13 pp. $.15. Federation Employment Serv- 
ice, 67 West 47th Street, New York 19, New 
York. 


Following a section on the opportunities for 


education and training in the armed services, the booklet 


details the training and educational opportunities avail- 
is provided about training for military specialties 

pt ae the jobs they relate to in civilian life. In addition, 
information is included about special education programs 
made available through military schools and ae ye 
ence courses offered the various branches the 


services. 


Our Growing Challenge, 22 pp. and Vocational 
Education in Minnesota, 20 pp. Free. Com- 
mission on Vocational and Higher Education, 
State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


The two t factual information on the 

t in Minnesota. The first vol- 

ume is illustrated. The second volume describes the voca- 

tional education framework, offers recommendations for 

future develo t, and offers criteria for evaluating 
vocational offerings. 


Handbook of Vocational Training Opportunities 
in the Philadelphia Area, by Albert Podolnick. 
11l pp. Veterans Administration, Regional 
Office No. 10, 128 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

This di of onal eraind 

etunities in the Philadelphia area offered by local 
ucational institutions as well as those available through 
school courses. 
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Vocational Training ities in New 
York State (7th ed., 1951). 144 pp. $1.90. 
The University of the State of New York, 
Bureau of Guidance, Albany. Order from: 
Bureau of Vocational Curriculum Devel 
State Education Department, Albany 1, New 
York. 

This handbook informs counselors of the vocational 
training ities offered in non-degree ting in- 
stitutions located in New York and approved under ap- 
propriate regulations of the State Education Department. 


Training at the Utah Copper Division, Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation, by Howard B. Gunder- 
son. 19 pp. Free. Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Outlines methods of training employed at the Utah Di- 
vision of the Kennecott Copper Corporation. This docu- 
ment is being distributed as a step toward the interchange 
of technical and ural information on skill improve- 
ment programs in industrial establishments. 


Key to Successful Apprenticeship in the 
Construction Industry. 18 pp. Free. Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 

Explains the various duties of the joi agement- 
of a ticeship training in the building trades, the 
prob > entailed in the work, and how they are solved. 


National Painting, Decorating and Paper- 
hanging Apprenticeship Standards. (New edi- 
tion.) 20pp. Free. Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 
25, D.C. 


Among the provisions outlined are the number of years 
required for aomuienhio in the trade, what an appren- 
ticeship program includes, qualifications to be 
for apprenticeship training, work processes in which 

tices are trained, apprentice wages, procedure in 
indenturing apprentices, registration of programs and 
apprenticeship agreements. 


Maximum Utilization of Employed Manpower: 
A Check List of Company Practice. (Revised 
ed., 1951.) 54 pp. $1.00. Industrial Re- 
lations Section. Department of Economics 
and Social Institutions, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Includes sections on losses in manpower potential due 
to managerial conditions; reduced productivity due to 
instability of work force, to ineffective labor man 
ment, or to subjective factors affecting the individual 
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Résumé of the Proceedings of the Seventeenth 
National Conference on Labor Legislation Novem- 
ber 29, 30, and December 1, 1950. Bulletin 
No. 141, Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
59 pp. Free while supply lasts. 


Manpower for defense production was the theme of the 
Conference recorded in this pamphlet. Through its var- 
ious committees the Conference considered and adopted 
reports and resolutions on training, recruitment and utili- 
zation, industrial safety and we special problems of 
young workers and women, and labor standards and 
working conditions. The bulletin also includes the ad- 
dresses of Secretary Tobin and Robert C. Goodwin, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Office of Defense Manpower. 
The latter speaker outlined the responsibilities and ob- 
jectives of the Labor De t's program for mobiliza- 
tion of civilian manpower for the defense effort. 


Annual Digest of State and Federal Labor 
Legislation, January 1 to November 1, 1950. 
Bulletin No. 143, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
U. S. Department of Labor, 52 pp. $.20. 
Copies available from Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


The most numerous changes in labor legislation during 
this period were those in workmen's compensation 
and unemployment insurance laws. Other major changes 


IMPORTANT 
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emphasized prohibition of discrimination in omer 
ment, improvement in some child-labor laws, and addi- 
tions to industrial health and safety laws. Six states 
passed laws affecting industrial relations, and three 
states and one territory revised legislation governin 
their administrative machinery. Important amend- 
ments to the Federal Social Security Act liberalized bene- 
fits and brought under the old age and survivors insur- 
ance program several large groups not previously covered. 
Congress also approved certain changes in the Wagner- 
Peyser Act and the Housing Act of 1937. 


So You Want to Adopt a Baby, by Ruth 
Carson. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 173. 
32 pp. $.20. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16, New York. 

This illustrated pamphlet discusses in simple, conver- 
sational vein problems involved, restrictions and dangers 
(‘the black market in babies,’ real parents who de- 
manded return of children before adoption was legal, 
etc.), as well as ways to avoid or meet them. It also 
outlines procedure to follow in undertaking adoption, 
and ‘gives some good advice concerning the adoptive 
parents’ attitudes and behavior towards their child. 


How It Feels to Be a Teacher, by Mary V. 
Holman. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. 207 pp. $3.25. 


A teacher's job, her role in the community, her status, 
and how she came to be a teacher, her financial future, 
form in part the subject of thisbook. __ 


INFORMATION 


ONLY CHANGES 


EFFECTIVE IMMEDIATELY, the authoritative and 
widely used Iowa Tests of Educational Development are available in a new, sepa- 
rate booklet, self-scored edition as well as in the single booklet, centrally-scored 


Now you can select and score one or more of the Iowa 
Tests that fit your specific educational needs. Or you can use the full self-scoring 


NOW— IOWA TESTS—SCORED IN YOUR SCHOOL BY HAND OR MACHINE. 
Complete specimen set, including 9 individual test booklets, 
9 carbon answer pads, 9 machine-scored answer sheets, all 
Examiner Manuals, and 1 General Manual—$3.00. Order 
by code no. 7A2018. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10 
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Job Analyses of 
EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL WORKERS 


The Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations! was established in 1934 for the 
purpose of integrating “‘the efforts and inter- 
ests of professional organizations of personnel 
workers in elementary, secondary, and higher 
education with those of similar workers in 
business, industry, and government. The 
cooperating agencies envisaged a mutual 
strengthening of each other through these 
combined efforts, a move toward better pro- 
fessionalization of the personnel movement, 
and of greater service to individual members 
as well as the institutions or agencies they 
represented."** 

In the same speech from which the above 
quotation was taken, Daniel Feder proposed 
the merger of the constituent organizations 
of the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations into one integrated personnel 
association. President Feder's proposal 
aroused considerable interest and support 
and the Board of Representatives of the 
Council gave it careful thought. The Board 
decided that although a unified association 
might be a logical next step in development. 
preliminary study was needed to clarify cer- 
tain fields of professional concern. Accord- 
ingly, a study commission consisting of rep- 
resentatives from each of ‘the constituent or- 
ganizations was appointed.* The Commission 


1 Consisting of the following member organizations: 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth; Altrusa Interna- 
tional, Inc.; American College Personnel Association; 
Eastern College Personnel Officers; Nationa! Association 
of Deans of Women; National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors; National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc.; National Vocational 
Guidance Association; Personnel Section, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, and West- 


ern Personnel Institute. 
?From the 1948 presidential address of Daniel D. 


Feder. 
3 Members are: Amber Arthun Warburton, Executive 
Secretary, Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 1201 


was to report to the Council and the con- 
stituent organizations on the following sub- 


jects: 


@) 


(3) 
(4) 


The meaning of personnel work in education 
Analysis of the areas of activities in the field 
of student personnel work 

An outline of the desirable qualifications 
for those working in the areas defined 
Identification and clarification of the basic 
issues in this field, as, for example, the 
position of women in the administrative 
field and the dominance of any function 
in the total program. 


It should be stressed that although the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions is concerned with many areas of per- 
sonnel work—in education, in industry, 
in business, in government, in social agencies 
—the Study Commission, because of limita- 
tions of time and facilities available to Com- 
mission members, confined itself to one spe- 
cific area, namely, personnel work at all educa- 
tional levels. 


16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.; Hazel P. Wil- 
liams, Executive Secretary, Altrusa International, Inc., 
332 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Thelma Mills, 
Director of Student Affairs for Women, University of 
Missouri (Chairman); C. Gilbert Wrenn, Professor of 
Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota; Anna 
M. Hanson, Director of Placement, Simmons College 
(Secretary); M. Eunice Hilton, Dean of College of Home 
Economics and Professor of Education, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; Hilda Threlkeld, Dean of Women, University of 
Louisville (1948-1949); Miriam A. Shelden, Dean of 
Women, University of Illinois (1949-1950); Harold 
. Mahoney, State isor of Guidance Services, State 
rement of ucation, Hartford, Connecticut 
(1949-1950); Amy Lorton McKay, Lorton-McKay, 
Business Personnel Specialists, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, New York; George S. Speer, Institute of 
Psychological Services, Illinois aot» of Technology 
reasurer); Edward Landy, Director, Division of Coun- 
seling Services, Newton Public Schools, Newton, 
Massachusetts; Lonzo Jones, Coordinator, Student Per- 
sonnel Services, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute (1949-1950); and Clifford Houston, of 
Students, University of Colorado. 


The Commission began to study the four 
specified subjects in the order presented 
above, and after much discussion and a re- 
view of literature in the field produced the 
pamphlet Educational Personnel Work, Basic 
Philosophy and Services, which provided the 
Commission's results after study, relating 
to the first two items listed. This report 
was presented to the constituent organiza- 
tions of the Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations on Council Day at the 
1949 Convention in Chicago. It is impor- 
tant to note at this point that the Study Com- 
mission uses the word ‘‘personnel’’ as an 


Because funds were limited and all of its 
members were busy people on full-time jobs, 
the Commission decided that the best pro- 
cedure would be to enlist the aid of the 
United States Employment Service in getting 
job analyses of educational personnel posi- 
tions as they now exist. Carl Heinz, Chief, 
Division of Placement Methods, Bureau 
of Employment Security, met with the 
Commission and a plan was developed 
whereby the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, the State Employment Offices, and 
selected representatives of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations would 
cooperate in the obtaining of the job analyses. 


A total of 218 separate job analysis sched- 
ules was obtained from 32 colleges and 
universities, 25 junior and senior high 
schools, and six public school systems in ten 
states. For a list of sources of data see page 
21. 

Out of the data collected, only 12 educa- 
tional personnel job titles emerged. In some 
instances, arbitrary decisions were made as 


‘Copies may be obtained from Hazel P. Williams, 
Executive Secretary, Altrusa International, Inc., 332 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinoi 


PRELIMINARY ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMISSION 


PROCEDURES FOR OBTAINING THE JOB ANALYSES 


SOURCE OF DATA 


inclusive term encompassing services usually 
called guidance services on the elementary and 
secondary leve! as well as other kinds of 
individualized services. 

The Commission decided it would be neces- 
sary to undertake a major research project to 
determine the desirable qualifications of per- 
sonnel workers and provide the outline re- 
quested in item 3 as well as to expand fur- 
ther upon item 2. However, before launch- 
ing such a project, the Commission felt that 
job analyses were needed to define clearly the 
titles, duties, and qualifications of personnel 
workers in education as they now exist. 


It was agreed that the personnel worker in 
education is the person who works with 
students outside of the instructional area ex- 
cept for workers in certain special services 
such as the physician, nurse, or psychome- 
trist, or members of the maintenance staff who 
service the institution rather than individuals. 

Representatives of the Council of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Associations were selected 
by the Commission for each of ten states.° 
These representatives working with the state 
employment offices obtained the cooperation 
of selected schools or school systems, at all 
levels of education, for gathering the infor- 
mation. 


to the choice of title to be employed for the 
main title, but wherever possible the criteri: 
used was frequency of occurrence. All the 
occupational information contained in the 
study represents the actual status quo and no 
attempt was made to redefine any of the oc- 
cupations involved. 

5 The tatives were as follows: Mar; 
Bennett and Donald Kitch, California; Clifford eared 
and Daniel D. Feder, Colorado; Hillis Miller and William 
Wise, Florida; Edward Landy, Massachusetts; Warren 
Layton, Michigan; C. Gilbert Wrenn, Minnesota; Roy 
Anderson, North Carolina; — Odgers, Ohio; Marion 
Trabue, Pennsylvania, and Royal Embree, Texas. 
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JOB DESCRIPTIONS 


Taste I presents a summary of the educa- 
tional and experience requirements of the job 
titles analyzed. It is interesting to note that 
eight out of the twelve required at least a 
master’s degree and that for five the doc- 


torate is considered desirable. In no case is 
anything less than the bachelor’s degree ac- 
ceptable. Counseling, social work, and 
teaching seem to be the predominant experi- 
ence requirements. 


TABLE | 
Job Descriptions Prepared with Corresponding Educational and Experience Requirements 


Counselor All levels 
Dean of Boys or Dean of Girls : Junior and Senior 
High School 

Dean of Men or Dean of 
Women 

Director of Guidance 

Director of Guidance in Public 
Schools 

Director of Placement 

Director of Religious Activities 

Director of Student Affairs 

Foreign Student Counselor 

Personal Counselor 

Placement Officer 


College 
College 


Public School 

College 

College 

College 

College 

All levels 

College and High 
School 


Residence Counselor College 


E 
E 


E 
E 
D 
D 


: E—Essential; D—Desirable. 


The B.A. is acceptable in some schools if incumbent is working toward the M.A. 
! No formal requirements. Bachelor of Divinity or advanced degree in religious education acceptable 


This section is not definitive, but merely provides a 
fields of work. The number of years of 


experience i 
indicated by D is 


t on administrative decision. 


Descriptions of the 12 job titles are given 
on the following pages. 

These descriptions are adaptations of stand- 
ard format in use by the United States Em- 
ployment Service. It should be made clear 


generalization of ex ce requirements in the several 


uired or considered desirable in any one or more of the categories 


that this study was concerned only with those 
jobs in which at least 50 per cent of the work- 
er's time is spent in educational personnel 
activities and the job analyses covered only 
the personnel aspects of the jobs. 


Educational 
Requirements Experience Requirements | 
| 3 
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Alternate Titles 


Counselor 
Department Head Counselor 
Director of Guidance 
Guidance Counselor 
Guidance Director 
Guidance Specialist 

Junior Dean 

Placement Counselor 
School Counselor 

Social Adviser 

Student Counselor 
Vocational Counselor 


Job Summary 


Renders individual counseling and group 
guidance services to assist individuals in 
appraising their interests, aptitudes, abili- 
ties, and personality characteristics and to 
make and carry out intelligent educational 
and vocational plans. Collects, organizes, 
and analyzes information about the individ- 
ual through records, tests, interviews, and 
similar sources. Assembles and disseminates 
occupational information. Assists student 
to understand and overcome social and emo- 
tional problems. Provides placement serv- 
ices. Performs related duties. This job is 
performed at all educational levels. 


Work Performed 


Collects, organizes, and analyzes information 
about the individual: Interviews individuals 
referred for and requesting guidance, to ob- 
tain information relative to their interests, 
aptitudes, abilities, personality characteris- 
tics, and specific problem areas. Utilizes 
such other sources of information as cumula- 
tive records, personal history forms, test 
results, ratings, home visits, autobiographies, 
and observation. Confers with teachers to 
obtain information regarding students with 
special abilities and problems, and encour- 
ages teacher to assume greater responsibility 
for guidance. Compares school grades and 
records against results of achievement and 
intelligence tests co determine those students 
in particular need of counseling, and arranges 
for interviews. Refers individuals to testing 
bureau for specific tests to discover or confirm 
points of information, or supervises and ad- 
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ministers a continuing individual or group 
testing program. Scores, or has tests scored, 
and interprets results to individual teachers, 
and parents. May classify freshmen and new 
students on specific grades or levels for them 
to enter. 

Assembles and disseminates occupational infor- 
mation: Contacts employers, training centers, 
community agencies, and other schools and 
colleges, to obtain information relative to job 
opportunities, available facilities, and serv- 
ices rendered. Assembles reliable and cur- 
rent descriptive information on jobs, and such 
labor market information as trends, wages, 
hours, hiring practices, working conditions, 
and methods of entry. Distributes, or makes 
such information available. Edits and re- 
views occupational information for inclusion , 
in a library of occupational information, and 
makes recommendations for purchase of 
briefs, pamphlets, and other pertinent pub- 
lished material. Confers with instructors 
relative to the use of guidance material in 
class, and supplies instructors with special 
guidance material. Prepares vocational guid- 
ance exhibits. Maintains a bulletin board of 
job opportunities. Interests individuals in 
counseling services and provides information 
through all available channels of communica- 
tion. Plans and conducts freshman orienta- 
tion program. 

Assists individual to make better adjustment and 
intelligent educational and vocational plans: 
Evaluates information about the individual 
in terms of his needs or specific problems. 
Creates situation in which student feels 
free to express himself and receive help, and 
assists individual to understand his interests, 
background, potentialities, and personality 
characteristics in terms of existing occupa- 
tional and educational alternatives. Assists 
individual in arriving at and carrying through 
plans for immediate employment training or 
future curriculum. May interview all 
withdrawing or graduating students to pro- 
vide any necessary counseling. May assist 
individual in understanding and working out 
problems of a social and emotional nature as 
well as those concerned with hygiene, school 
progress, and student activities. Refers in- 


COUNSELOR 
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dividual to prospective employers, commu- 
nity agencies, or specialized counseling serv- 
ices when necessity for such referral is 
indicated during interview. May con- 
duct remedial training for special groups 
such as retarded children. Interviews stu- 
dents wishing to drop or add courses, re- 
viewing scholastic records and making recom- 
mendations. 

Provides group guidance: Instructs groups in 
the principles of educational, vocational, and 
personal-social adjustment, and informs them 
of the services available through the coun- 
seling bureau. Arranges for and conducts 
trips to industrial plants, colleges, and voca- 
tional schools for educational and vocational 
orientation. Invites guest speakers to ad- 
dress students on specific occupations, fields 
of work, and other pertinent topics. Plans 
and conducts career day program. Promotes 
and encourages student projects having guid- 
ance value. 

Maintains records: Prepares and files rec- 
ords of all counseling and placement activi- 
ties. May initiate and maintain cumulative 
records. Prepares recommendations and 


transcripts of records for students entering 
college or seeking employment, and veterans 


changing training objectives. Prepares peri- 
odic reports of counseling activities. 

Engages in follow-up activities: Follows prog- 
ress of individual during training and edu- 
cational program, and after placement; 
studies and assists in the educational, occupa- 
tional, and social adjustment made by the 
individual; evaluates and modifies current 
counseling techniques and procedures; assists 
in the revision of curriculum structure and 
content, and accumulates additional labor 
market information. Participates in periodic 
case conferences to evaluate own techniques 
and provide for professional growth. 

Provides a placement service: Investigates 
the community opportunities for employ- 
ment by contacting employers, and main- 
taining working relationship with commu- 
nity agencies interested in placement. An- 
alyzes the available jobs and matches appli- 
cant qualifications with job requirements. 
Refers individuals to prospective employers. 
Arranges for work permits and physical ex- 
aminations for students seeking employment. 

Engages in research: Plans and sets up, or 
participates in research studies designed to 
further the aims of guidance; or makes 


special studies, such as determining the need 
for administration and curriculum changes, 
and developing special courses of study for 
slow learners. Urtilizes scientific methods, 
and checks results through statistical means. 

Performs related duties: Serves as veterans’ 
counselor to test and counsel veterans re- 
garding educational and vocational objec- 
tives and certification for vocational rehabili- 
tation. Acts as consultant to administrative 
staff on curricula and educational problems. 
Assists community agencies in developing 
guidance programs, assisting in the selection 
of speakers, and addressing groups on various 
guidance topics. Attends and participates in 
meetings of professional associations. 
Teaches classes in guidance, occupations, 
counseling techniques, or similar subjects, 
and assists in in-service training of coun- 
selors and teachers. May check attendance 
records and take necessary measures to reduce 
lateness and absence, and be responsible for 
discipline in study halls. Serves on commit- 
tees, such as scholarship committee and 
school welfare board. May administer a 
loan fund for needy students. May chaperon 
dances, assist in formation of clubs, and ad- 
vise student groups on various extracurricular 
activities of student body. 


Qualifications 

Education: The Master's degree in educa- 
tion, psychology, or personnel administra- 
tion, is necessary, with emphasis uu coun- 
seling and guidance. Some elementary and 
high schools accept the Bachelor's degree in 
education plus a teacher's certificate if the in- 
dividual has completed a minimum of 15 
graduate hours in counseling and guidance 
or is working toward the M.A. The Doc- 
torate is considered desirable, and in some 
areas essential. Course work includes statis- 
tics; tests and measurements; educational 
and vocational guidance; education; clinical, 
abnormal, and applied psychology; person- 
nel administration; mental hygiene; plus 
any additional requirements leading to the 
Master's degree. 

Experience: One to three years of teaching, 
or teaching plus experience related to guid- 
ance work appears to be the most common 
experience requirement. Experience in social 
work, personnel, or other work related to 
guidance is acceptable, the number of years 
depending upon administrative decision. 
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Training 

On-the-Job: Participation in seminars and 
conferences with supervisors. Group meet- 
ings with counselors. Attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings and clinical proceed- 
ings. Training projects under the State 
Employment Service or Department of 
Education. 

Professional: Encouraged to take graduate 
courses leading to advanced degrees, which 
are frequently necessary for advancement. 


Relationships 


Promotion from: Teacher; 
selor. 


Teacher-Coun- 


Alternate Titles 
Assistant Principal 
Vice Principal 
Girls’ Adviser 
Boys’ Adviser 
Counselor for Girls 
Counselor for Boys 
Dean of Men 
Dean of Women 


Job Summary 


Administers and coordinates the student 
personnel program. Renders individual coun- 
seling and group guidance. Plans and directs 
the school social and recreational program. 
Interviews students and takes necessary 
action in cases of truancy and delinquency. 
Performs related duties. This job is per- 
formed in a high school or junior high school. 


Work Performed 


Administers and coordinates the personnel 
program: Confers with administrative of- 
ficials and faculty members to coordinate 
school activities and formulate student per- 
sonnel policies. Supervises and participates 
in planning program for career day and 
chapel, and guidance theme for homeroom 


periods. Interprets plans and program to 


homeroom teachers. Plans and supervises 
school social and recreational events, and 


DEAN OF BOYS—DEAN OF GIRLS 
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Promotion to: Assistant Director, or Direc- 
tor of Guidance; administrative or teaching 
positions in other areas of the school, such as 
Dean. 

Other Workers Contacted: Librarian, mem- 
bers of specialized agencies such as speech, 
hearing, and reading clinics; medical per- 
sonnel; housing and placement directors; 
parents; community agencies. 

Per Cent Time Spent on Guidance Activities: 
50 to 100 per cent. Remainder of time spent 
on such activities as instructing related or 
unrelated classes; directing homeroom and 
study hall. 
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schedules activities to prevent overlapping 
and duplication. Meets with student or 
ganizations to assist in planning activities, 
and to interpret school regulations and poli- 
cies. Promotes student participation in 
school events. Assigns teachers to chaperon 
social activities. Participates in planning in- 
service training program for faculty advisers. 
Coordinates personnel program with munic- 
ipal and social service agencies to provide 
for an over-all student guidance service. 
Participates in parent-teacher and other com- 
munity affairs, and represents school at pro- 
fessional meetings. Arranges for talks to be 
given by representatives of colleges and 
business organizations relative to college 
entrance requirements and courses of study, 
and to provide vocational information. 

Gives individual and group guidance: Inter- 
views and counsels individual -students and 
groups relative to personal problems, educa- 
tional and vocational objectives, social and 
recreational activities, and infractions of 
school rules. Assists pupil to make better 
adjustments, and to appraise his intelli- 
gence aptitudes, interests, abilities, and per- 
sonality characteristics in order to make posi- 
tive educational and vocational plans. Uti- 
lizes psychological test results, and confers 
with instructors, parents, nurse, welfare 
worker, and director of attendance relative 
to individual student's problem, such as 


truancy, curriculum difficulty, and malad- 
justment. Refers individual to specialized 
guidance agency when need for such refer- 
ral is indicated during interview. Arranges 
for interview of parents by counselor, as 
required by students’ personal problems. 
Interviews failing students and those who 
achieve less than capacity to determine 
causes of difficulty. Recommends remedial 
action such as changes in curriculum. May 
interview all students to discuss their educa- 
tional and vocational plans. Directs orienta- 
tion classes to discuss curriculum and scho- 
lastic requirements, club activities, social 
events, and to familiarize students with 
physical arrangement of school. Conducts 
classes in vocational guidance. Maintains a 
library of college and trade school catalogues, 
and occupational and vocational guidance 
material. May administer school testing 
program. May direct school placement serv- 
ice for graduates and students requesting 
part-time employment. 

Performs administrative duties: Maintains 
records of absence and tardiness of students. 
Confers with students, instructors, and par- 
ents to determine causes of truancy and de- 
linquency, and recommends remedial action, 
or refers absentees to director of attendance. 
Informs parents of progress and adjustment 
of pupils. Issues excuses from class as neces- 
sary. Writes recommendations for students 
seeking employment, desiring to enter col- 
lege, or eligible for scholarships. Super- 
vises student elections. May substitute for 
principal during his absence. 

Performs related duties: Maintains file of 
individual students’ characteristics submitted 
by various teachers, including memos from 
parents, excuses for absences, and data per- 
taining to truancy. Prepares handbooks of 
information relative to school activities. 
Teaches formal courses. May coach an ath- 


letic team. May administer first aid to 
students. 


Qualifications 


Education: The Bachelor's degree in educa- 
tion, psychology, counseling and guidance, 
or sociology is essential, and some schools 
require the Master's degree. Advanced work 
leading to the Doctorate is considered desir- 
able. Course work includes counseling and 
guidance, techniques of counseling, tests 
and measurements, mental hygiene, psychol- 
ogy, and economics. 

Experience: Teaching experience is essen- 
tial for a given number of years as deter- 
mined by pertinent administrative official. 
Additional experience in counseling and 
guidance, social work, or religious activities 
is considered helpful. 


Training 


On-the-Job: Attends staff conferences and 
participates in teacher institutes. Par- 
ticipates in work of community agencies 
concerned with youth activities. 

Professional: Encouraged to take formal 
course work leading to advanced degrees. 


Relationships 


Promotion from: No formal line of promo- 
tion. May be promoted from Teacher, or 
Homeroom Teacher. 

Promotion to: No formal line of promotion. 
May be promoted to Assistant Principal or 
Director of Guidance. 

Other Workers Contacted: Administrative of- 
ficials and faculty members, members of civic 
groups, employers and college officials, munic- 
ipal authorities. 

Per Cent Time Spent on Guidance Activities: 
50 to 100 per cent. Remainder of time spent 
in teaching or coaching, administration, 
record keeping, and discipline. 
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Alternate Titles 


Counselor of Men 

Counselor of Women 

Dean of Students 

Director of Student Personnel 
Director, Student Personnel Service 


Job Summary 


Directs and coordinates the non-academic 
student personnel program. Provides for 
individual counseling and group guidance. 
Administers program of extracurricular activ- 


ities. Performs related duties. This job 
occurs in a college or university. 


Work Performed 


Directs and coordinates personnel program: 
Confers with faculty members and personnel 
staff regarding problems of procedures and 
budget, to assure coordination between the 
personnel and academic programs. Serves 
on committees concerned with formulating 
student personnel policies, and acts as con- 
sultant to administrative officials on problems 
related to policy, program, and administra- 
tion. Assists in pre-admission evaluation of 
student's qualifications, and in curriculum 
planning. Promotes extension of student 
facilities. Supervises, and assists in planning 
university social, recreational, and cultural 
programs. Sponsors and advises student 
organizations. Interprets university policies 
and regulations governing student groups, 
and adjudicates appeals from decisions of 
student government organizations. Sched- 
ules and arranges for social and recreational 
events, and maintains a calendar of events to 
minimize conflicts. Promotes good public 
relations by participating in community 
programs and giving talks relative to college 
activities. Maintains close working rela- 
tionships with community groups. Acts as 
adviser on problems related to social and 
recreational activities, counseling, part-time 
employment, and student welfare. Repre- 
sents the college at conferences and profes- 
sional gatherings. Promotes donations of 
scholarships. May supervise operations of 
dormitory, food service, financial aid, hous- 
ing, placement program, and counseling and 
guidance center. 

Provides counseling services: Interviews and 
counsels individual students or groups rela- 
tive to personal problems, educational and 
vocational objectives, housing, loans, schol- 
arships, and social and recreational activities, 
or refers student to specialized personnel 
office when need for such referral is indicated 
during interview. Assists students to make 
better adjustment to campus and community 
life, and to make suitable educational and 
vocational plans. Refers students requesting 
full- or part-time employment to prospective 
employers on the basis of the individual's 
qualifications for job opening, or refers 


student to placement office. Confers with 
parents and instructors on individual student 
problems. Plans and conducts orientation 
meetings for entering students. May inter- 
view all failing students or students with low 
scholastic standing to determine and resolve 
causes of difficulty. Interviews students 
guilty of infractions of university rules, and 
takes necessary disciplinary or remedial 
actions. Approves selection of students for 
positions of responsibility in extracurricular 
activities based on a review of student's 
scholastic ability and achievement. Main- 
tains a cumulative record of individual 
student's scholastic ability and progress. 
May administer and supervise the counseling 
program in dormitories and direct activities 
of faculty advisers. 

Performs administrative duties: Prepares 
budget and administers appropriations of 
department. Periodically inspects buildings 
and premises concerned with housing and 
tood service and recommends replacement 
and repair of furniture and equipment. Inter- 
views house mothers, dormitory counselors, 
and kitchen help and approves their qualifica- 
tions for employment by the university. 

Performs related duties: (nitiates and con- 
ducts in-service training programs and semi- 
nars for staff members. Prepares periodic re- 
ports concerning dormitory and food service 
operations, counseling services, and extra- 
curricular activities program. Publishes a 
directory of student personnel services, and a 
student handbook to assist in adjustment of 
student to campus and community life. 
Keeps donors of scholarships informed of 
progress of student holding scholarship. 
Supervises and participates in research and 
field work related to personnel activities. 
Reviews requests for use of posters and dis- 
plays to advertise student organizations and 
events. Teaches formal courses. 


Qualifications 


Education: The Master's degree in educa- 
tion, psychology, or sociology is essential, 
and some colleges and universities require the 
Doctorate. Courses in personnel adminis- 
tration are considered desirable. 

Experience: Experience in teaching, school 
administration, and student personnel work 
is considered essential for a given number of 
years as determined by pertinent administra- 
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tive official. Experience in social work, 
business or industrial personnel work is con- 
sidered desirable. 


Training 

On-the-Job: Participates in periodic staff 
conferences, and attends meetings of student 
and faculty organizations. 

Professional: Performs research in related 
fields, and is encouraged to take formal 
courses leading to advanced degrees. 


Relationships 


Promotion from: No formal line of promo- 
tion. May be promoted from Assistant Dean 
of Men, Assistant Dean of Women, Director 


DIRECTOR OF GUIDANCE 


Alternate Titles 


Associate Director of Student Personnel 
Director of Guidance and Special Services 
Director of Personnel and Placement Bureau 
Director of Vocational Guidance and Placement 
Director, Student Counseling Bureau 

Head Counselor 


Job Summary 


Plans, directs, and supervises activities of a 
group of counselors engaged in providing 
educational and vocational guidance and a 
placement service. Assigns and evaluates 
work of counselors. Conducts in-service 
training programs. C’ rdinates counseling 
bureau with other s« .ool and community 
service. Performs related duties. This job is 
performed in a high school or college. 


Work Performed 


Supervises guidance activities: Analyzes coun- 
seling and placement procedures and tech- 
niques to develop methods for improving 
quality of service. Plans and directs a pro- 
gram of group guidance. Assigns and evalu- 
ates work of counselors. Supervises and re- 
views preparation of case reports and corre- 


of Student Union, or member of coaching or 
physical education staff. 


- Promotion to: No formal line of promo- 


tion. 


Other Workers Contacted: Administrative and 
academic staff, staff of all student personnel 
offices, student and faculty members of col- 
lege organizations and committees, staff 
members of community agencies, and munic- 
ipal authorities. 

Per Cent Time Spent on Guidance Activities: 
50 to 100 per cent. Remainder of time spent 
in teaching, public relations work and ad- 
ministrative duties. 
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spondence. Encourages and assists staff in 
research activities in various fields of guid- 
ance. Reviews all decisions referring in- 
dividuals to other specialized agencies. Plans 
and conducts annual seminars and periodic 
mectings for counselors and selected faculty 
members serving as educational counselors, 
to stimulate and provide for professional 
growth of staff, and evaluate and modify cur- 
rent counseling techniques. May counsel 
individuals with more difficult types of 
problems. May supervise the total pupil 
personnel program in a high school, includ- 
ing speech and hearing therapy, child study, 
special education programs, nurse's office, 
and educational and vocational guidance. 
Arranges for employers and school ad- 
ministrators to visit school to recruit graduat- 
ing students. Contacts all prospective em- 
ployers to develop job openings. Approves 
students for employment as student assistants 
in various employing departments of the 
school. Maintains working relations with 
members of academic and administrative de- 
partments to stimulate interest in and under- 
standing of the services available at the 
bureau, and to resolve general personnel 
problems. Attends conferences and commit- 
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tee meetings on guidance and placement 
activities. Addresses civic and educational 
groups regarding the counseling program, 
and/or selected guidance topics. Coordinates 
guidance activitics with other community 
agencies and organizations. 

Performs all duties of Counselor: See COUN- 
SELOR. 

Engages in student welfare activities: Takes 
applications for loans and scholarships. 
Interviews applicants and investigates their 
needs, grades, and references. Makes recom- 
mendations as to approval of loan or scholar- 
ship. Determines that loans are repaid on 
schedule. Assists various recreational groups 
in planning programs, scheduling events, 
reviewing publicity, and conforming to 
school regulations. Supervises student elec- 
tion programs. Interviews candidates to 
evaluate their qualifications and orient them 
to the duties and responsibilities of the posi- 
tion. 

Prepares reports: Prepares periodic reports of 
bureau activities. Submits reports to donors 
of scholarships regarding the use of their 
funds. 

Performs related duties: Serves on orienta- 
tion committee to introduce entering stu- 
dents to faculty, explain physical arrangement 
of the school, interpret rules and regulations, 
and explain services available at various per- 
sonnel bureaus. May conduct orientation at 
freshman camp, arranging for health examina- 
tions, assisting in registration, assigning 
students to cabins, and cooperating to make 
the camp run smoothly. May teach courses 
in psychology, guidance, and related sub- 


jects. 


Quaglifications 


Education: The Master's degree in educa- 
tion, personnel administration, or counsel- 
ing and guidance is required and, in some 
instances, the incumbent must be working 
toward the Doctorate. 

Experience: Experience in teaching and 
counseling, or in counseling and related fields 
is necessary for a period of time to be deter- 
mined by ihdividual administrative officers. 


Training 

On-the-Job: Participates in staff meetings 
and individual conferences. Attendance at 
professional meetings on placement and guid- 
ance. 

Professional: Participates in training given 
by State Department of Education. Per- 
forms research in counseling and testing 
field. Is encouraged to continue graduate 
studies. 


Relationships 

Promotion from: Counselor; Assistant Direc- 
tor of Guidance Bureau. 

Promotion to: Dean of Men or ,Dean of 
Women; Dean of Student Welfare; Super- 
intendent (High School). 

Other Workers Contacted: Academic and ad- 
ministrative officers, faculty members, direc- 
tors of various student personnel bureaus, 
community agencies and organizations. Civil 
Service officials. 

Per Cent Time Spent on Guidance Activities: 
75 to 100 percent. Remainder of time spent 
on administrative and teaching duties. 


Alternate Titles 


Coordinator of Guidance and Testing 
Director of Guidance Services 
Supervisor of Guidance and Testing 


Job Summary 
Administers, organizes, and coordinates 


the guidance program in a public school 
system. Formulates policies and procedures. 
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Plans and 
Per- 


Supervises guidance personnel. 
directs in-service training programs. 
forms related duties. 


Work Performed 

Organizes and administers guidance program: 
Assists in selection of counselors and estab- 
lishes their work loads. Plans and conducts 
in-service training for counselors and selected 
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instructors engaged in counseling activities. 
Organizes and conducts periodic staff con- 
ferences, and confers with individual coun- 
selors, teachers, and administrators on specific 
guidance problems. Plans guidance pro- 
gram. 

Arranges and supervises over-all testing 
program in school system, and devises and 
directs use of records, reports, forms, and 
other material essential to a guidance pro- 
gram. Compiles and distributes information 
on test norms, and conducts research on test 
validation. 

Supervises the placement service, main- 
taining close working relationship with the 
State Employment Service. May supervise 
work of specialists engaged in remedial work 
with students having defective sight and 
hearing. May counsel students on a referral 
basis relative to educational and vocational 
objectives, and personal-social problems, and 
hold group conferences with students by 
grade to discuss educational and vocational 
objectives, high school and college require- 
ments, and choice of electives. 

Establishes and supervises maintenance of 
occupational libraries in schools. Assembles, 
reviews, and edits occupational and voca- 
tional information for inclusion in libraries. 

Coordinates guidance activities: Integrates 
guidance activities with other areas of 
school system, and with community agen- 
cies. Initiates and conducts community 
surveys, Or cooperates with other agencies 
for this purpose. Initiates orientation and 
career days. Addresses public groups to 


further guidance program and develop favor- 
able public relations. 

Performs related duties: Conducts or super- 
vises research, such as follow-up studies of 
high school graduates and non-graduates to 
assist in evaluating guidance program. Plans 
and initiates guidance courses to mect needs 
of students. Prepares and submits budget 
estimates for guidance department. Requisi- 
tions office supplies and physical equipment. 


Qualifications 


Education: The Master's degree in coun- 
seling and guidance is essential, with the 
Doctorate in psychology or education desir- 
able and, in some areas, necessary. 

Experience: Up to five years of teaching 
experience may be required, including addi- 
tional experience in business and industry. 
In addition counseling experience up to five 
years is usually required. 


Training 
(No information). 
Relationships 


Promotion from: No formal line of promo- 
tion. 

Promotion to: No formal line of promotion. 

Orher Workers Contacted: Administrative and 
academic personnel, counselor, staff members 
of various community agencies and special- 
ized school services. 

Per Cent Time Spent on Guidance Activities: 
70 to 100 per cent. Remainder of time 
spent on administration. 


DIRECTOR OF PLACEMENT 


Alternate Titles 


Coordinator of Placement 
Director, Bureau of Recommendations 


Job Summary 


Plans, directs, and coordinates activities 
of Job Placement Officers. Supervises Place- 
ment Officers engaged in providing job place- 
ment and counseling private services to 
students and graduates. Coordinates place- 
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ment activities with employers and other 
agencies of community and school. Plans 
and establishes placement procedures. Pro- 
vides for dissemination of occupational in- 
formation. Performs related duties. This 
job is performed in a college. 


Work Performed 


Plans, directs, and coordinates placement activ- 
ities: Plans and establishes procedures for 
matching applicant qualifications with job 
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requirements. Devises and directs use of 
record forms. Maintains close working re- 
lationships with employers and other agen- 
cies of community and school to keep in- 
formed of occupational trends and facilities 
and job opportunities available. Promotes 
services of, and interest in placement office 
through lectures, individual contacts, and 
advertising media. Serves on student and 
administrative committees to plan policies 
related to placement. Supervises a staff of 
placement workers. Establishes work loads, 
assigns tasks, and reviews results. Conducts 
staff conferences and plans and directs in- 
service training programs for placement per- 
sonnel. Confers with administrative and 
faculty members on specific placement prob- 
lems. May represent school at vocational, 
industrial, and educational conferences, and 
participate in programs of state and national 
associations interested in placement and 
counseling of students. Arranges for registra- 
tion of all students to develop inventories of 
personal qualifications, work experience, 
interests, and aptitudes, and to assist them 
in formulating vocational plans. Conducts, 
or participates with other agencies in con- 
ducting community surveys. Supervises a 
program of job analysis including classifica- 
tion and wage rate analysis for university 
jobs. Establishes procedures for conducting 
office routine. 

Interviews applicants: Obtains, evaluates, 
and records such data as work experience, 
interests, education, personality factors, ap- 
titudes and class schedules, through personal 
interview, cumulative records, psychological 
test results, and information obtained from 
teachers, parents, and students. Determines 
individual's eligibility for employment in 
accordance with established school policy 
and state and municipal regulations. Classi- 
fies significant personal factors to facilitate 
selection of applicants for all job openings for 
which qualified. May determine specific 
psychological tests required to evaluate ap- 
plicant’s actual or potential abilities, and 
arrange for administration and scoring of 
selected tests. Interprets test results to in- 
dividual. Assists individual to develop an 
employment plan based on an understanding 
of his aptitudes, interest, and personality, 
and to plan a curriculum to mect his needs. 
Advises applicants as to job opportunities, 
requirements for entering specific occupa- 


tions, and availability of community train- 
ing facilities; or refers applicant to proper 
agency. Refers individual to specialized 
counseling agencies when such services are 
indicated during interviews. Assists ap- 
plicants in preparation of brochures of quali- 
fications for consideration by employers. 

Refers applicants for placement: Reccives 
requests from school administrators and 
employers for workers. Obtains and re- 
cords such information as nature of job, 
hiring qualifications, wages, and working 
conditions. Classifies job. Searches file for 
applicants who appear most qualified by 
matching job and worker classifications. 
Refers student to employer or arranges for an 
interview. Writes brief descriptions of quali- 
fications of specific applicants for distribu- 
tion to prospective employers. 

Develops job openings: Contacts prospective 
employers by mail, phone, and personal visit 
to determine employer needs, explain place- 
ment services rendered, and develop job 
openings. 

Gathers and disseminates occupational infor- 
mation: Conducts orientation meetings and 
informal talks with students to acquaint them 
with job opportunities and placement serv- 
ices available. Lectures, or arranges for 
guest lecturer to discuss specific occupations 
or fields of work. Supervises, and assists in 
maintenance and development of a library of 
occupational information. Edits and re- 
views material for inclusion in library. Co- 
operates with faculty members and heads of 
departments in dissemination of information 
relative to job openings, trends, training 
facilities, and placement services. 

Performs related duties: Prepares periodic 
reports to president relative to placement 
activities. Arranges preparation of copies 
of student records for transmission to pro- 
spective employers. May specialize in a 
single phase of the placement field, such as 
directing a teacher placement service in a 
department of education. 


Qualifications 

Education: Master's degree in personnel or 
business administration is considered essen- 
tial; courses include psychology, sociology, 
education, and personnel and industrial rela- 
tions. 

Experience: Experience is required in field 
of counseling, vocational guidance, teaching, 
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or student personnel work. Amount of Relationships 


such experience is determined by pertinent 
administrative official. 
Training 


On-the-Job: Continuous on-the-job train- 
ing is received through contact with deans, 
faculty members, various counselors, and 
private employers. Participates in re- 
search studies in vocational guidance and 
related fields. Periodic in-service training 
programs are held. 

Professional: Encouraged to continue grad- 
uate studies. 


Promotion from: Placement Officer. 

Promotion to: No formal line of promotion. 

Orher workers contacted: Academic and ad- 
ministrative officials; faculty members; 
staff members of counseling agencies and 
various committees; officials of Federal, 
State, County, and City Civil Service agen- 
cies; private employers. 

Per Cent Time Spent on Guidance Activities: 
75 to 100 per cent. Remainder of time may 
be spent on office administration, teaching. 


DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Alternate Titles 


Chaplain 
inator of Student Religious Activities 
Job Summary 

Directs and coordinates activities of vari- 
ous denominational groups to meet religious 
needs of students: Assists and advises reli- 
gious and social groups in planning and carry- 
ing out their aims and ideals. Provides in- 
dividual counseling. Performs related duties. 
This job is performed in a college or univer- 
sity. 
Work Performed 

Directs and coordinates religious activities: 
Meets with religious advisers and councils 
and coordinates over-all religious program, 
and plans activities so as to prevent over- 
lapping of events. Assists and advises groups 
in promoting interfaith understanding, and 
in developing plans for such activities as 
World Brotherhood Week, welcome to new 
students, and Religion-in-Life Week. Ad- 
vises professional religious workers and com- 
munity groups, such as the YM-YWCA and 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, in building programs to 
meet individual needs for personal adjust- 
ment, group activities, worship, and re- 
ligious studies, and to further the aims and 
ideals of those groups. Maintains working 
relationship between religious workers and 
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counseling services. Coordinates publicity 
approved by member organizations. Inter- 
prets policies of school to community reli- 
gious workers, and confers with administra- 
tive officials concerning suggestions and 
request for religious activities. 

Provides counseling services: Interviews stu- 
dents and individuals referred by outside 
groups, to provide counseling on marital, 
home, health, financial, and religious prob- 
lems. Assists individual to understand and 
solve such problems. Refers individuals to 
specialized counseling services when neces- 
sity for such referral is brought out during 
interview. 

Performs related duties: Plans and carries out 
conferences and courses of instruction on and 
off the campus, to assist in interpretation of 
religion to various academic groups by hav- 
ing them understand their own faiths and con- 
victions of other groups. Speaks at meetings 
on such topics as human relations, social 
problems, and ethics. Prepares periodic 

ts covering campus problems and activi- 
ties in the field of religion. 


Qualifications 
Education: No established requirements. 
Bachelor of Divinity degree, or advanced 
degrees in comparative religion or religious 
education are acceptable. 
jence: Must have experience in com- 


Experience: 
parable fields, such as chaplain, director of 


youth activities, or YMCA secretary for a 
number of years as approved by pertinent 
administrative official. 


Training 


On-the-Job: Continuous on-the-job training 
through contact with and participation in 
religious activities. 

Professional: Holds seminars, and is en- 
couraged to continue in graduate studies. 


Relationships 

Promotion from: No formal line of promo- 
tion. 

Promotion to: No formal line of promotion. 

Orher Workers Contacted: Academic and ad- 
ministrative officials, religious advisers, 
faculty, members of various religious coun- 
cils, staff members of various counseling and 
community agencies, and parents. 

Per Cent Time Spent on Guidance Activities: 
75 to 100 per cent. Remainder of time spent 
as teacher or in performing administrative 
duties. 


DIRECTOR OF STUDENT AFFAIRS 


Alternate Titles 


Director of Student Union - 
Fraternity Adviser 

Manager, Student Union 
Program Consultant 

Social Director 

Student Activities Adviser 
Student Union Program Consultant 


Job Summary 


Supervises, and assists in planning and ar- 
ranging social, cultural, and recreational 
activities of various student groups. Renders 
individual counseling to students having 
social problems. Promotes student activities. 
Performs related duties. This job occurs in a 
college or university. 


Work Performed 


Plans, arranges, and supervises student activi- 
ties: Meets with various student and faculty 
groups to assist in planning and arranging a 
program of social and recreational activities, 
such as dances, receptions, and cultural 
events. Evaluates program and suggests 
modifications in program to participating 
groups and administrative officials. Confers 
with administrative officials on specific recrea- 
tional problems. Schedules events to prevent 
overlapping, and coordinates activities with 
academic sports, and other programs of uni- 
versity. Contacts entertainers, caterers, deco- 
rators and others to make arrangements for 
scheduled events. Initiates various types of 
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programs. Participates in orientation pro- 
gram for entering students. Interprets uni- 
versity policies to student organizations. . 
Reviews financial condition of student organi- 
zations, and suggests remedial action. Ad- 
vises individual groups in methods of improv- 
ing their organizations. 

Counsels individual students: Interviews 
students to provide individual counseling on 
such problems as selection of social activities, 
and proper use of leisure time. May counsel 
students having marital, financial, or scholas- 
tic problems. Refers individuals to special- 
ized counseling bureau when need for such 
referral is indicated during interview. May 
serve as adviser to foreign students, and 
render informal counseling to assist in their 
adjustment to campus and community life. 
May serve as adviser to a single organization, 
such as a fraternity, assist and advise in their 
activities, and counsel individual members 
regarding their personal problems and rela- 
tionship to the fraternity. 

Promotes activities of student affairs office: 
Promotes student participation in social, cul- 
tural, and recreational activities, and pub- 
licizes events. Prepares and publishes cal- 
enders of student activities. Accepts reserva- 
tions for use of various recreational facilities 
of university. 

Performs related duties: Serves on adminis- 
trative and faculty committees concerned 
with student personnel affairs. Trains and 
supervises student assistants who conduct 


social and recreational programs, and who and conferences on student personne! prob- 


work in various departments of student ac- 
tivities programs. Prepares periodic reports 
covering activities of student affairs office. 
Prepares budget estimates and administers 
appropriations. Requisitions replacement 
and purchase of equipment. Attends student 
social functions to observe and evaluate their 
success. Approves selection of chaperons or 
acts in that capacity. 

Qualifications 

Education: The Bachelor's degree in psy- 
chology, sociology, personnel or business 
administration, recreational leadership. In 
some universities the incumbent must have 
the Master's degree or be working toward an 
advanced degree. 

Experience: Experience in group social and 
recreational work, guidance, or personnel 
work is required for a given number of years 
as approved by administrative decision. 


Training 
On-the-Job: Participates in staff meetings 


lems. 
Professional: Encouraged to take forma! 
courses leading to advanced degrees. 


Relationships 


Promotion from: No formal line of promo- 
tion. May be promoted from Student Assist- 
ant. 

Promotion to: No formal line of promotion. 
May be promoted to Assistant Dean if such a 
position exists. 

Orher Workers Contacted: Academic and ad- 
ministrative staff members, staff of various 
student personnel bureaus, officers of student 
organizations, and various business estab- 
lishments, such as caterers, decorators, and 
entertainers. 

Per Cent Time Spent on Guidance Activities: 
50 to 100 per cent. Remainder of time spent 
on administrative duties necessary to super- 
vise financial and physical operation of 
student union building. 


PLACEMENT OFFICER 


Alternate Titles 


Administrative Assistant (Placement) 
Assistant Dean of Men 

Assistant to Director of Placement 
Manager, Student Employment 
Personnel Assistant 

Placement Counselor 

Placement Secretary 

Student Employment Placement Officer 


Job Summary 


Provides a job placement service for stu- 
dents and graduates: Interviews applicants for 
full- or part-time employment to determine 
their qualifications on the basis of education, 
ability, interest, personality, and other em- 
ployment factors. Matches qualifications to 
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job requirements as indicated by employer 
and refers applicant to job opening. Coun- 
sels students regarding job opportunities, 
vocational choice, and desirable qualifica- 
tions. Maintains current file of applicants, 
and records of placement and counseling 
activities. Develops job openings through 
employer contacts. Performs related duties. 
This job is performed in a high school or 
college and has been found to occur in a junior 
high school. 


Work Performed 


Interviews applicants: Obtains, evaluates, 
and records such data as work experience, 
interests, education, personality factors, apti- 
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tudes, and class schedules, through personal 
interview, cumulative records, psychological 
test results, and information obtained from 
teachers, parents, and students. Determines 
individual's eligibility for employment in 
accordance with established school policy 
and state and municipal regulations. Classi- 
fies significant personal factors to facilitate 
selection of applicants for all job openings for 
which qualified. May determine specific 
psychological tests required to evaluate ap- 
plicant’s actual or potential abilities, and ar- 
range for administration and scoring of se- 
lected tests. Interprets test results to individ- 
ual. Assists individual to develop an em- 
ployment plan based on an understanding of 
his aptitudes, interest, and personality, and 
to plan a curriculum to meet his needs. Ad- 
vises applicants as to job opportunities, re- 
quirements for entering specific occupations, 
and availability of community training facili- 
ties; or refers applicant to proper agency. 
Refers individual to specialized counseling 
agencies when such services are indicated 
during interview. Assists applicants in 
preparation of brochures of qualifications for 
consideration by employers. 

Refers applicants for placement: Receives re- 
quests from school administrators and em- 
ployers for workers. Obtains and records 
such information as nature of job, hiring 
qualifications, wages, and working condi- 
tions. Classifies job. Searches file for ap- 
plicants who appear most qualified by match- 
ing job and worker classifications. Refers 
student to employer or arranges for an inter- 
view. Writes brief descriptions of qualifica- 
tions of specific applicants for distribution to 
prospective employers. 

Develops job openings: Contacts prospective 
employers by mail, phone, and personal visit 
to determine employer needs, explain place- 
ment services rendered, and develop job 
openings. 

Compiles and interprets occupational data: 
Assembles and interprets labor market infor- 
mation, such as occupational trends, wages, 
hiring practices, and methods of entry. 
Assists in developing a library of occupational 
information. 

Maintains records: Follows up referrals to 
determine if applicant has been employed as a 
result of the referral. Maintains current file 
of applicants and qualifications, and records 
results of all placement and counseling activi- 


ties. Maintains continuous record of student 
work experience. May prepare periodic re- 
ports relating to student employment activi- 
ties 


Performs related duties: Participates in re- 
search related to placement activities. Pro- 
vides copies of student records for prospective 
employees. May specialize in placing spe- 
cific groups of individuals, such as law stu- 
dents, school of education graduates, or un- 
dergraduates seeking summer or part-time 
employment. 


Qudilifications 


Education: Bachelor's degree in education, 
counseling and guidance, psychology, public 
or personnel administration, or social science 
is the minimum acceptable level. The Mas- 
ter’s degree in any of the above may be re- 
quired for promotion. Formal courses cover 
tests and measurements, statistics, occupa- 
tional information, interviewing, personne! 
administration, and industrial psychology. 

Experience: One year’s experience in per- 
sonnel administration, placement, guidance, 
teaching, or related work is usually required. 


Training 


On-the-Job: Receives training at staff meet- 
ings and during periods of individual instruc- 
tion under direction of experienced worker 
or supervisor. Close supervision of increas- 
ingly responsible assignments. Attendance 
at meetings of personnel management and 
guidance associations is required. 

Professional: Encouraged to take formal 
graduate courses. 


Relationships 

Promotion from: No formal line of promo- 
tion. May be promoted from Fraternity Ad- 
viser; Resident Counselor; or Faculty Coun- 
selor. 

Promotion to: Director of Placement, or 
Assistant Director of Placement if such posi- 
tions exist. 

Other Workers Contacted: Deans, heads of 
departments, faculty members, staff member 
of student counseling bureau, registrar, per- 
sonnel records department, employer. 

Per Cent Time Spent on Guidance Activities: 
70 to 100 per cent. Remainder of time con- 
cerned with office administration and teach- 
ing. 
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Alternate Titles 


Personal Adjustment Counselor 
Personal Adviser 

Psychological Counselor 
Psychologist 

Remedial Adviser 

Remedial Counsclor 


Job Summary 

Counsels students who manifest problems 
of a personal and social nature. Administers 
psychological tests. Performs therapy within 
limits of interview technique. Conducts 
group guidance and remedial programs. 
Supervises staff of counselors. Performs re- 
lated duties. 


Work Performed 


Renders counseling service: Interviews stu- 


dents referred for assistance or coming volun- 
tarily, and attempts to analyze cause of mal- 


adjustment. Administers, scores, and inter- 
prets individual intelligence, achievement, 
personality, and other tests, to obtain data 
necessary for diagnostic and remedial work. 
Performs therapy, within limits of interview 
techniques, to assist individual in making 
better adjustment. Confers with parents, 
teachers, and other counselors regarding 
problems of individual students and recom- 
mends specific course of instruction or cor- 
rective action. Refers students with severe 
emotional problems to other specialized 
agencies when need for such referral is indi- 
cated during interview. May plan and con- 
duct remedial courses for such problems as 
poor study habits, reading disabilities, and 
slow rate of learning. May initiate and 
direct group guidance program to instruct 
students in principles of mental hygienc. 
May develop and apply methods of instruc- 
tion and training for handicapped persons, 
and advise instructors in methods of dealing 
with particular problems, such as speech 
defects. Investigates individual progress 
through periodic follow-up. May re-inter- 
view individual or make necessary referral. 
May provide educational and vocational 
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guidance. May specialize in single phases, 
and work with such groups as elementary 
and secondary school students, physically 
handicapped, college students, or adults 
desiring to change to new fields of work or 
new social activities. 

Coordinates guidance activities: Coordinates 
counseling activities with other student per- 
sonnel bureaus and community agencics. 
Acts as consultant to administrative officials 
on curricula and educational problems. May 
supervise total school testing program and 
guidance bureau. May plan and conduct in- 
service training programs for staff members, 
and instruct and supervise students per- 
forming field work at the clinic. Lectures to 
parents, instructors, and counselors concern- 
ing psychological problems of students. 
Participates in meetings of organizations 
interested in adjustment of the individual. 

Maintains records: Maintains records of all 
counseling activities. Prepares case studies. 
Writes reports to staff or referring agency to 
assist in diagnosis or makes recommenda- 
tions as to disposition of case. 

Performs related duties: Engages in research 
to develop norms for psychological tests, 
and makes follow-up studies to validate test 
results and evaluate guidance techniques. 
Prepares guides and handbooks to assist 
instructors in planning curricula work. 


Qualifications 


Education: The Master's degree in psychol- 
ogy is required, and some schools consider the 
Doctorate essential. A teaching certificate 
may be required. Fifteen to 30 hours of grad- 
uate work in psychology including courses in 
Statistics, tests and measurements, counsel- 
ing and guidance, clinical, abnormal, and 
applied psychology, are considered basic. 
Courses in school administration and child 
psychology may be especially valuable. 

Experience: Up to five years of teaching 
experience may be required, including one to 
three years’ experience in clinical or social 
service work. 
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Training 


On-the-Job: Participates in guidance and 
personnel staff meetings, and attends proceed- 
ings of professional associations in the field. 

Professional: Encouraged to take graduate 
work leading to advanced degrees. 


Relationships 


Promotion from: No formal line of promo- 
tion. May be promoted from staff member of 
the clinic. 


Alternate Titles 


Assistant to Dean of Men 

Counselor (Dormitory) —~ 

Director (Dormitory) 

Director of Housing 

Men's Dormitory Director 

Residence Hall Counselor 

Resident Counselor 

Supervisor and Counselor (Dormitory) 
Supervisor (Dormitory) 

Supervisory Counselor (Dormitory) 


Job Summary 


Renders individual counseling and group 
guidance services to students in a dormitory 
relative to problems of a scholastic, educa- 
tional, vocational, and personal-social na- 
ture. Supervises dormitory activities, and in- 
terprets and enforces dormitory regulations. 
Coordinates and directs work of student 
counselors in dormitories. Consults with 
and advises deans relative to specific dormi- 
tory problems. May have charge of all uni- 
versity housing accommodations. Performs 
related duties. This job is performed in a 
college or university. 


Work Performed 


Renders individual counseling and group guidance 
services: Interviews and counsels students in a 
dormitory relative to health, personal, social, 
housing, and financial problems; personal- 
ity difficulties; and relations with opposite 
sex. Suggests remedial or corrective action 
and assists student to make better adjustment. 


Promotion to: No formal line of promotion. 
May be promoted to Dean. 

Orher Workers Contacted: Administrative 
and academic staff members, members of 
other specialized school bureaus and com- 
munity agencies. 

Per Cent Time Spent on Guidance Activities: 
75 to 100 per cent. Remainder of time spent 
on teaching formal courses, or performing 
administrative duties as head of psychology 
department or psychological clinic. 
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Investigates reports of disturbances or mis- 
conduct and attempts to resolve and eliminate 
causes of conflict. Assists individuals to 
objectify their feelings and emotions and to 
evaluate their abilities and personality char- 
acteristics in order to plan intelligent life 
goals. Records and analyzes information 
relative to student scholastic grades and 
progress, and assists student to eliminate 
causes of difficulty, such as poor study habits, 
uncomfortable housing, and late hours. 
May assist student to make educational and 
vocational plans. Refers individual to a 
more specialized agency when need for such 
referral is indicated during interview. May 
schedule interviews with all dormitory 
students to become acquainted and deter- 
mine need for counseling. Plans and directs 
program to orient freshman and assist in 
their integration into campus and community 
life. Initiates and conducts group conferences 
to plan and discuss programs and policies 
related to assignment of quarters, democratic 
procedures, social and recreational activi- 
ties, and problems of dormitory living. De- 
gree of counseling activity may vary from 
advice-giving relative to matters of dress, 
conduct, and social activities, to a full-scale 
program involving counseling in educational, 
vocational, personal-social, and religious 
areas. May work with specific groups of 
students, such as men, women, or veterans. 
Supervises dormitory activities: Interprets 
university and dormitory policies and regu- 
lations to students. Makes periodic visits 
to all sections of dormitory, to determine 


RESIDENCE COUNSELOR 
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that dormitory is operating efficiently, and 
to meet and establish rapport with students. 
Sponsors and assists student organizations in 
planning and arranging social and recrea- 
tional activities. Schedules activities to 
prevent overlapping and interference with 
academic routine. Determines that program 
of activities serve sound educational objec- 
tives and are in accordance with policies and 
regulations of university. May attend and 
chaperon social events. Informs mainte- 
nance department of failure of any dormi- 
tory facilities. May approve or disapprove 
request of student to return after hours. 

Directs work of student counselors: Supervises 
and directs activities of student-counselor 
who renders part-time assistance to students 
relative to scholastic and dormitory prob- 
lems, and who take lead in intra-mural sports 
and social activities. Assists student-coun- 
selors with specific problems. Plans and 
directs in-service training for student coun- 
selors. 

Performs related duties: Consults with deans 
and administrative officials on problems re- 
lated to counseling of students and dormitory 
life. Advises Dean of Men or Dean of Women 


relative to revision of policies and guid- 


ance services offered. Attends staff confer- 
ences and makes recommendations relative to 
disposition of disciplinary problems. Main- 
tains records of students in dormitory, re- 
sults of all interviews, dormitory expendi- 
tures, and maintenance and repairs required. 
Prepares periodic reports relative to counsel- 
ing activities. May be in charge of all hous- 
ing accommodations, and assist students and 
faculty members to locate suitable housing. 


Qualifications 


Education: The Master's degree in coun- 
seling and guidance, student personnel work, 


psychology, social science studies, or educa- 
tion is required, although individuals work- 
ing toward this degree may be acceptable. 
Incumbents with the Master's degree in 
physical education and agricultural educa- 
tion were found also. Course work in busi- 
ness administration may be desirable. 

Experience: Experience in teaching, coun- 
seling, student personnel work, or group 
activities is required for a given number of 
years as determined by administrative deci- 
sion. 


Training 


On-the-Job: Short orientation courses are 
provided periodically and worker main- 
tains contact with deans, counselors, and 
faculty members through conference and 
staff meetings. 

Professional: Encouraged to continue gradu- 
ate studies. 


Relationships 


Promotion from: No formal line of promo- 
tion. May be promoted from Student Coun- 
selor or Fraternity Adviser. 

Promotion to: No formal line of promotion. 
May be promoted to Head Counselor, Assist- 
ant Dean of Men, Dean of Women, Director 
of Housing, or Dean of Student Personnel. 

Other Workers Contacted: Administrative 
officials, Dean of Men, Dean of Women, 
health service personnel, director of resi- 
dence, staff of various student personnel bu- 
reaus, business manager, and registrar or 
admissions officer. 

Per Cent Time Spent on Guidance Activities: 
50 to 100 per cent. Remainder of time spent 
in supervision of housing service, intra-mura] 
activities, administrative and clerical duties. 


FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISER 


Alternate Titles 


Director and Head Counselor (Foreign students) 


Visiting Student Counselor 


DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 
Code Number: 0-68 (tentative) 


Job Summary 
Counsels, orients, and represents foreign stw- 
dents: Assists foreign students in making an 
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academic, personal-social, and environmental 
adjustment to campus and community life. 
Coordinates activities with other student 
personnel services. Assists student in com- 
plying with government regulations. Per- 
forms related duties. This job is performed 
in a college or university. 


Work Performed 

Assists in adjustment of individual: Evalu- 
ates foreign student's qualifications and 
credentials in light of admission require- 
ments, and makes recommendations relative 
to admission. Assists in registration of 
students. Develops a case history for each 
student from records, reports, and interviews, 
and makes a note of any language, educa- 
tional, social, religious, or physical handicap 
which might affect student's adjustment to 
university or community life. Refers stu- 
dent with special needs to appropriate coun- 
seling service. Provides informal counseling 
and orientation regarding social, religious, 
and recreational outlets; study habits; and 
personal adjustment to a mew environment. 
Acquaints student with university regula- 
tions, procedures, and scholastic require- 
ments, and assists in planning of curriculum. 

Assists student to comply with government 
regulations: Corresponds with official agen- 
cies and foreign governments in matters per- 
taining to status, immigration, passports, 
visas, permission to work, certification of 
student and extension of visa. 

Coordinates activities with other services: Co- 
operates with other personnel service bureaus 
to assist in community adjustment of student. 
Confers with faculty adviser in recommending 
changes in educational objectives. Encour- 
ages activities of groups which promote 
understanding of foreign cultures. 


The Study Commission of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations wishes 
to emphasize again that it is not neces- 
sarily recommending the status quo as dis- 
covered in this study. Both the Commis- 
sion and the U. S. Employment Service recog- 
nize the shortcomings of this study because 
of the limited size of the sample. Certain 
of the categories were not sufficiently sampled 
to be adequately representative of the occupa- 
tions analyzed. The job descriptions study 


FUTURE PLANS 


Performs related duties: Prepares reports to 


administrative officers covering activities of 
the bureau, and makes estimates of foreign 
student enrollment. Makes recommendations 
relative to admission policies of foreign 
students. Corresponds with foreign students 
to advise them of admission procedures and 
requirements. May supervise a group of 
assistant advisers. 


Qualifications 


Education: Master's degree in education, 
psychology, philosophy, or educational psy- 
chology is required. A Bachelor's degree in 
any of the above acceptable if individual is 
working toward an advanced degree. 

Experience: Some experience in social serv- 
ice work or youth group activities is es- 
sential. 


Training 


On-the-Job: Close supervision received from 
administrative officials. Attends meetings 
and seminars on related subjects. 

Professional: Encouraged to take gradu- 
ate work leading to advanced degrees. 


Relationships 


Promotion from: No formal line of promo- 
tion. 

Promotion to: No formal line of promo- 
tion. 

Other Workers Contacted: Academic and ad- 
ministrative staff members, directors of vari- 
ous student personnel service bureaus, direc- 
tors of admissions and records, foreign and 
U. S. consuls, and health service members. 

Per Cent Time Spent on Guidance Activities: 
50 to 100 per cent. Remainder of time spent 
on administration and personnel work. 


was undertaken, as indicated before, only as a 
preliminary step to a further study of what 
ought to be the qualifications of educational 
personnel workers so that more effective 
training, selection, and utilization of such 
workers could be accomplished. 

Before determining what the qualifications 
for personnel workers in education ought to 
be, further research is necessary. Efforts are 
currently under way to obtain financial sup- 
port for a study to develop techniques for 


matching duties and qualifications of educa- 
tional personnel workers. 

As a result of a Study Commission sug- 
gestion, the Occupational Outlook Service, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 
of Labor, made two studies entitled Employ- 
ment Opportunities for Student Personnel Workers 
in Colleges and Universities and Employment 
Opportunities for Counselors in Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. These studies were issued 
in May, 1951, and may be obtained without 
charge by writing the Occupational Outlook 
Service, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
(See description of these studies in Part I of 
the October, 1951, issue of Occupations.) 

Whether or not the Study Commission 
will be able to accomplish all of its aims, it is 
felt that the publication of the statement on 
Educational Personnel Work: Basic Philosophy 
and Services and the 12 job descriptions repre- 


sent substantial contributions to which have 
been added the reports on trends and oppor- 
tunities. Any suggestions which readers 
may have for further study of the role of 
personnel workers in education would be 
welcome, and they should be sent directly 
to the Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations. 

The Study Commission wishes to express 
its appreciation for the fine cooperation given 
it by the United States Employment Service, 
the participating State Employment Services, 
the Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations representatives, and the personnel 
workers in the cooperating institutions who 
worked with the State Employment Offices in 
developing the 12 job descriptions. Also, 
thanks are due the Occupational Outlook 
Service, Bureau of Labor Statistics, for its co- 
operation with the work of the Study Com- 
mission. 


APPENDIX 
LIST OF SOURCES OF JOB ANALYSIS DATA 


Participating School 


Enrollment No. of Job Analyses 


California State Polytechnic College 


Chico State College 
Long Beach City College 
San Francisco State College 


University of California at Los Angeles 


East High School 
Florida State University 
University of Florida 
Boston University 
Newton Public Schools 
Wellesley College 
Worcester Public Schools 


Jefferson Intermediate Junior High School 


Northeastern High School 
Carleton College 

University of Minnesota 
Burke County High Schools 
Central High School 
Charlotte City Schools 
Durham County Schools 
Fayetteville High Schools 
Graham High Schools 


2,906 
1,504 
4,988 
5,035 
No Information 
2,462 
5,572 
10,389 
20,198 
12,000 
1,711 
No Information 


Greensboro Senior High School 
High Point Junior High School 
High Point Senior High School 
Hoke County High School 

Hugh Morson High School 
Needham Broughton High School 
Piedmont Junior High School 
Reynolds High School 

Roanoke Rapids High School 


| 
California 
| 
Colorado 
Florida 
1 
Massachusetts 
Michigan ee 1,750 | 
1,549 
Minnesota 1,101 
25,084 3 
North Carolina 1,050 
1,500 
No Information 
1,000 
840 
1,200 
1,350 
1,250 
1,300 
265 
1,000 
1,000 
850 
1,300 
857 
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Participating School Enrollment 


No. of Job Analyses 


Pennsylvania 


Rocky Mount High School 768 
Shelby High School 600 
Statesville Junior and Senior High School 870 
William Penn High School 500 
Burnham High School . No Information 
Cincinnati Public Schools No Information 
Garfield Heights High School 

Greenhills High School 

Lorain High School 

Lorain Public Schools 

Mayfield Heights High School 

Bucknell University 

Pennsylvania State College 

Temple University 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Pittsburgh 

Abilene Christian College 

Blinn College 

East Texas State College 

Howard Payne College 

North Texas State College 

Rice Institute 

Schreiner Institute 

Southern Methodist University 

South Texas State College 

Southwest Texas State College 

Texas Christian University 

Texas State College for Women 

Texas Technological College 

Texas Wesleyan College 

Trinity University 

University of Texas, Colored 


| ~ 


Lied 


State 
Ohio 
Texas | 
Torar 
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